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E get a great many letters about ‘‘how to keep the young folks 
on the farm,’’ also a great many letters setting forth the ad- 
vantages the country has over the town and telling why young 

people as well as older ones should choose the farm rather than the 
city as a place to live. Some of these letters are interesting and con- 
tain valuable suggestions, but we can say frankly that the slogan, 
“Keep the boys on the farm’’ ap- 





|Make the Farm a Place Where the Young People Will 
Wish to Stay. 


lieve they can do better elsewhere. The way to keep the young 
people on the farm is to make farming a more profitable occupation— 
to give the young people who engage in it a better chance to make 
money, to live comfortably, to acquire reputation and to influence 
the lives and thoughts of others. How this is to be done, is the great 
question, and one not fwly to be answered by anyone. Certain it is 
that the man who makes his land 





peals to us just about as little as 


poorer is not helping to keep 





the cry of ‘‘Back to the land.’’ 


The big problem, it seems to 
us, is not how to keep the boys 
and girls on the farm, but how to 
make the farm a place where the 
boys and girls will wish to stay. 
The fact that a boy is born on the 
farm, is no reason for his stay- 
ing there. Indeed, the propor- 
tion of farmers to total popula- 
tion will continue to grow smaller 
all the time, and this means that 
farm boys and girls will continu- 
ously be going to the city. And 
there is no reason why this should 
not be the case. There is every 
reason, however, why things 
should not be so adjusted that the 








GOOD FARM BUILDINGS LIKE THESE INDICATE PROSPERITY. 


the boys and girls on the farm. 
Nor is the man who raises poor 
crops, nor the one who keeps 
poor livestock, nor the one who 
makes farm work unnecessarily 
hard, nor the one who neglects 
the social life of his community, 
nor the one who imagines that 
the boy who is to be a farmer and 
the girl who is to be a farmer’s 
wife can get along with less ed- 
ucation than other folks. 

Better farming so as to give the 
farmer larger profits, and better 
training so as to enable him to do 
better work and to deal more ef- 
fectively with other men, are all 
that will make farming a suffi- 








brightest and most ambitious 
young people will go to the city and leave those of less energy or 
with less education on the farm. This has too often been the case in 


the past, and how to correct this tendency is one of the great prob- 
lems of our time. 


We are told that the way to keep the young people on the farm is 
to make the home surroundings attractive, to have books and pictures 
and music in the home, to give the boy or girl an interest in some- 
thing on the farm, to teach agriculture in the public schools. All these 
are good suggestions, but might it not be worth while to inquire why 
there are sO many unattractive farm homes, with bare yards and un- 
inspiring interiors, why the country boy and girl so often have prac- 
tically no money of their own, why country schools are often so 
poorly adapted to the pupils’ needs? Is it because country people do 
not care for convenience and beauty? Is it because they do not be- 
lieve in education? Or is it because they get such small profits from 
their labors that they do not feel that they can afford to spend money 
for beauty and culture ? 


There can be no question that long years of struggle, and mistaken 
ideas of what is really worth while, have deprived many farm folk of 


value ; it is unquestionable that many farmers and many farm com- 
munities do not fully realize the added power and the added zest in 
life a good education gives; but, for all this, we are convinced that 
_ the greatest trouble with country life of today is that the average far- 
mer does not make enough money to live as well as he should or to 
give his children the advantages they should have. 


Boys and girls leave the farm for the simple reason that they be- 





a proper appreciation of the value of things which have not a money. 





ciently desirable life-work to be- 
come the choice of those country-bred boys and girls who, by reason 
of their ability and enterprise, are especially needed by the farming 
community. 

Look after the farm, see that it is a good home for the boy and 
that it pays well enough to appeal to him as a desirable business. 
Then with the proper training for life and its work he will not be in 
a hurry to leave the farm; and if he does leave, he is not likely to 
be one of those who leave only to fail. 
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(0 Why J. 1. Nissen Wheels 
Are Doubly Strong 


The Wheel is the foundation upon which any Wagon is 
built. The better the Wagon, the better the foundation must be. 
Note at the bottom the construction of our Mitered Spoke Wheel, 
and you will see why J. I.. Nissen Wagon Wheels last longer 
under larger loads than any other Wheel. 

The construction makes it impossible for the Spokes to ever become 
loose—because the mortise is larger at the inner end than at half the 
depth. 

This also admits of the full size at the outer surface of the hub—right 
where the strain is the greatest. 

We have now over 100,000 Wheels in use without a single complaint of 
cracking in the Hub. 

This is our own invention, protected by Patent, and used only on The 
J. I. Nissen Wagon. Before this invention no such record was heard of 
in Wagon building. 

You will find that throughout The J. I. Nissen Wagon is made for ser- 
vice rather than appearances. Each part is built along the lines consist- 
ent with the Mitered Spoke Wheel. Every ounce of surplus weight, all 

heavy castings, and all fancy attachments have been eliminated. 
Just honest materials and each part the right size to do its part 
of the work—That’s The J. I. Nissen way. 
Buy The J. I. Nissen Wagon with the long sleeve Steel Skein, 
and Mitered Spoke Wheel, and you get the best that brains 
and Machinery can prods:ce. 

Write us for the name of the dealer in your locality who , 

sells The J. I. Nissen Wagon, if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


The Nissen Wagon Company, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

























































































































































































































































































The South’s Power in the South 


AFE YOU interested in machinery of any kind? If so, 
write the undersigned. We are Southern Manufacturers 
and make our own engines and boilers and guarantee them. 
When you deal with us you get the benefit of over 50 years’ 
experience. Our engines and boilers are now in use in many 
of the ginneries, saw mills, cotton mills, oil mills and other 
enterprises throughout the South requiring power. We al- 
so make a specialty of Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke 
Stacks and all kinds of Boiler Work. We make Cane 
Mills and Syrup Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, etc. Write us for 

rices on our Plantation Pumping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingle 

ills, Planers and Matchers, and Wood Splitters. Write at 
once, ys: your wants. 

We also sell the Bogart gasoline and gas engines. Write 
for prices and catalog. 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
Branch Office: Charlotte. N. C., 307 West Trade Street. 





Cotton Gin Machinery 


We are offering what we believe to be the best line of Cotton Gin- 
ning Machinery made today—Gins, Feeders, and Condensers, several 
kinds and all sizes; Presses using Screw, direct steam or hydraulic power, 


single box and double box; Trampers—steam, friction and automatic; 
Pneumatic elevators, steel or wood. Complete Plants from 1-gin to 
4-gin, 8-gin, 16-gin, all in one house. All these are made in Charlotte, 
together with the Engine to drive them and the Pulleys and Shafting. 
Buy from one factory that furnishes anything and everything for gin- 
ning cotton. Largest, best equipped shops in the Carolinas. As big as 
any, as good as any and better than most. Write right now for Catalogs or 
a salesman.—LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, N. ©. (. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 








COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any ease of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


“Six Months Ending Jan-1,1912, L4,280O 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 























A PRETTY HOME SPECIAL. 


Our August Special will be devoted to pretty homes, and 
for it we desire, not letters telling how to make pretty homes, 
but pictures of such homes with just enough written explana- 
tion to make everything clear. Figures as to cost, etc., will 
be much appreciated. Photographs may be any size, but must 
be clear and distinct. $5 for the best photograph and descrip- 
tion ; $2.50 each for the two next best ; regular space rates for 
all others used. They must be in our hands by August 5. 





NEXT WEEK OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIAL. 


A Rural School Laboratory ; A Country Field Day ; Adapt- 
ing the Schools to the Child’s Needs; The Parent and the 
Teacher ; What Our Readers Think About School Problems, 
and What Educators and Thinkers Have Said About Them. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











Beginning with this issue we shall discontinue the $1 and 
$2 prizes we have been giving for the best letters each week, 
and shall pay for all contributions used at a regular rate. We 
shall not pay a high price, of course—not enough to justify 
readers in writing to us for the pay there is in it, but still 
enough to pay the writer of every letter published for the 
time he has spent. We shall offer for our specials hereafter 
one prize of $5 and two of $2.50 each for the best letters and 
pay for others at space rates. 


This arrangement, of course, will not affect our staff cor- 
respondents, or any with whom we have special arrangements. 


Payment for all matter used each month will be made on 
the first of the next month. All amounts of $1 or over will be 
paid by check, but to obviate the drawing of a great number of 
very small checks, smaller amounts will be paid in “Credit 
Certificates,’’ which will be accepted at their face value on 
subscriptions or advertising, or will be cashed at any time 
when presented to us in amounts of $2 or over. 


This new plan will, of course, add considerably to our ex- 
| penses, but we wish all who help us make the paper to feel 
that we appreciate their co-operation and that we are willing 
to pay them for their assistance. As has hitherto been the 
| case, we shall, no doubt, continue to receive many more let- 
| ters than we can publish ; but we beg to assure all the writers 
of these letters, both past and future, that their friendship is 
also appreciated, and that many truly excellent letters must be 
left out simply because we cannot find space to print them. 





IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
| EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. THE COST WILL BE 
SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 



































































































is the best grain to plant for a winter 
ure for horses?’’ Where the conditions 











: le to these crops we would name the 
gi in th ollowing order of merit: Barley, 
; and rye But there are certain quali- 
f vhich should be stated. Barley requires 
} and wheat also requires richer land than 
( but, of course, all will do best on rich 
| riley and wheat will probably also do 
I i t northern half of the Cotton Belt 
{ the sandy Coastal Plain regions. For win- 
{ ow ¢ on well prepared land and 
1 eed 

rr ore extensive our knowledge and obser- 
I n of the soy bean becomes the more im- 
pr ij we are with its value to the South. Its 
abili produce both grain and hay better than 
al er legume available makes it of special 
value te the South where corn is the only grain 
produced e} sively. Soy beans given a fair 


chance will produce from 20 to 40 bushels ot 
seed per acre and from one to two tons of fair 
hay What more can be asked? As we see it 
now. it is quite unlikely that any one will or can 
say too much for the soy bean as a soil improving 
and forage crop for the South. 


F SOY beans are planted in three-foot to 3%- 
] foot rows on good fertile land, how many stalks 
il eft in each hill, or how far apart should 
the stalks be left in the rows?’ Probably three- 
foot rows are best for yield of hay, but cultivation 
is easier in 3%2%4-foot rows. When planted in 
three ot ws, the plants may be left three to 





foul s apart in the rows. The larger grow- 
ing vieties and those having the more “bushy” 
sialks may be given as much as four inches in 
the 1 if seed is desired; while three inches 
we v7 better for hay. If the smaller varieties 
are n, or if 3%-foot rows are used, two to 
1} nches apart for the stalks in the rows 
ic 


J ling stock, the South has been a dumping 





» £) r the culls of the breeders. The result 
h f that the pure-bred animals have not had 
a trial. To compare inferior pure-bred ani- 
nik h the best grades or native stock is not 
a é and it is no wonder that many people 
il f to appreciate the value of pure- 








bre . } the other hand, many South- 
er! lers, beginners, have paid good prices 
i ed good breeding stock, but through 
lack chowledge of how to feed and care for 
the lts 1} not been satisfactory It 
tal od ¢ e and ed, as well as good breed- 
in 1 juce profitable livestock. Neither by 
it S ien 








T are crimson clover seed worth? Can 





-d in corn and cotton at laying- 
it the clover if they run on the 
ficid Crimson clover seed are worth from $8 








to $1 i bushel of sixty pounds, and it requires 
from fifteen to twenty pounds to seed an acre. It 
is not best to sow at time of laying-by corn and 








CX this is done later than usual, and 
ex n the northern part of the Cotton Belt. 
O71 e greater part of the South, better results 
v btained by cutting the corn, disking the 
F 1 sowing the seed September 1 to October 
j h ¢ on, sowing immediately after the 





picking. Geese will unquestionably 
ei e young clover and if there are enough ol 


destroy the stand. 


W HEN sorghum is cut early for hay, is it dan- 
YY ‘ous to graze the second growth?’’ It is 
kn¢ 1 fact that sorghum sometimes con- 

on hich will quick] kill animal 






Hot ¢ Ley develt 





Hum Can 





out injury to the stock, but poisoning occurs suf- 
ficiently often to make it advisable to observe 
some eare, especially when the growth of the 
plants are checked from any cause or when the 
second growth is grazed If these conditions 
exist, or there is any reason to suspect trouble, an 
animal of little value should be turned on the 
orghum and a test made before turning on the 
vhole herd or valuable animals. 


iliet as a Hay Crop. 





* HERE can i get millet seed, and at what 
price? How much seed should be used 
per acre? Will millet stand the winter 

like wheat and oats? What quantity of hay does 

it make, and is it hard to cure?” 

Millet can be bought of any of the seedsmen 
advertising in The Progressive Farmer. The 
price should be around $2 a bushel in small lots. 

The amount of seed per acre will depend on 
the variety, the fertility of the soil, and the pur- 
pose for which it is planted. The common millet, 
German or Tennessee millet, and Hungarian are 
seeded at the rate of from one-half to one bushel 
per acre. If it is grown for seed, less seed should 
be used than when hay is made. Less seed is 
required on good, rich soil than on the poorer 
soils. When hay is desired, from three pecks to 
one bushel of seed should be sowed per acre on 
average lands. 

Millet is purely a summer or warm weather 
crop. Its chief value is as a catch crop, since it 
will mature if planted after any of the fall-sowed 
cereals. It should not be planted until warm 
weather comes, as it is a quick-growing, early- 
maturing summer crop. 

The quantity of hay it will produce will depend 
on the fertility of the soil, the yield being from 
one to three tons of hay per acre The millet 
stems are likely to be large and full of sap, espe- 


cially if the amount of seed used is not abundant, 


and it therefore requires considerable time for 
curing. It is usually harvested during the dr} 
weather of fall, and the curing, consequently is 
not especially difficult Like all ps requiring 
considerable time to cure, it hould be 1] re] 
cured in windro\ and cocks In other words 
after it is thorotighly wilted (the tedder be 
used if the crop is heavy) it shouid be put it 
windrows and then into cocks and allowed to r« 
main there for some time. When cut for hay, 
this should be done before the seeds ripen In 


fact, the best time for cutting is probaby between 
full heading and the completion of blooming 


A Dairyman’s Feeding Questions. 


DAIRYMAN asks if he can afiord to grow 
oats and soy beans on average land, in- 
stead of buying wheat bran and cottonseed 
meal to feed his dairy cows 
This is a pertinent question and one that should 
not be answered with yes or no If what I believe 
to be the correct answer is really true, then our 
dairymen who pay trom $24 to $28 for wheat 
bran and $28 to $30 a ton for cottonseed meal are 
unnecessarily giving a large part of their profits 
to the producers of these feeds. 
To answer such a question we must agree on 


ag a 


certain yield of oats and soy beans per acre and 


a certain cost of making the crops, including a 
fair rent for land Kor our purposes, I am go- 
ing to assume that an acre of land will make 25 
bushels of oats and the same season produc 25 
bushels of soy beans, and that these two crops can 
be made on one acre for $3( If these figures 
are not right, for any particular reader, he may 
nge them to fit his special case 
Experiments indicate that 100 pounds of oat 
are equal to 109 pounds of wheat brat In fact 
e remember one trial in h ] t ere 


cent bette; 
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QO INCREASE blackberries, make cuttings of 
T the roots in the late fall about three inches 
long and bury them in the earth till spring. Then 
make rows of shallow furrows wide enough for 
horse cultivation and drop the cuttings about four 
or five inches apart and cover them three inches 
and they will make strong plants by the fall for 
setting ‘out. These will be much better than 
suckers taken from around the hills 
7"  ;. hay from mature crimson clover be sate 

feed for cattle, and will second-crop red 
clover hay do for horses, or will it cause them to 
slobber?’’ The crimson clover hay will be per- 
fectly safe for cattle that chew the cud. The sec- 


ond-crop red clover will salivate horses pastured 
on it, but I have the hay without trouble, 
provided it is cut before the seed form. 


used 


ILL clover succeed sown with cowpeas at last 


working of the corn?’’ Hardly, for that is 
rather too early to sow crimson clover and the 
peas would be likely to smother it out. But if 
the peas are not to be cut after the corn is cut, 
you can sow the clover seed among them just as 
the leaves fall and the clover will then have a 
good chance to succeed. If the peas are cut or 


disked down, sow the clover in September 
LEASE tell me how to exterminate ‘cow itch’ 
vines?’’ The only way to kili out any plant that 
continually sprouts from the root is never to al- 
low a green shoot to grow. Digging only spreads 
these things, but if the tops are kept cut off per- 
sistently the roots will die. This is the case with 
all perennial weeds. Three years ago I bought 
the land where my garden is. It was infested 
with nut-grass. I raked all out I could after the 
first plowing, and then went for it every day. 
Chopped off today it was up smiling tomorrow. 
But I kept at it day after day. The next season 
there was much less, and I kept at it again not 
allowing a plant to escape. Today nut-grass is 
the scarcest weed in my garden. It is necessary 
to the life of the plants that they make green 
tops, and without these the roots must die. 





> Some Farm Work for July. 

RY laying-by your corn level and shallow 
and do not tear the roots off with a turning 
plow. Try the effect of the same level cul- 

ture on your tobacco and see if it is not as good 
there as the hilling method. 


Keep the cultivators going through the cotton 


and do not sweep the earth up to it, and keep 
going through it as long as you can do so with 
safety to the plants. 

Whether cotton should be topped is still an 
unsettled question. 3ut it is a matter that every 


one can settle for himself by trying it on part of 
his crop. My own opinion is that on some strong 


soils and in a late growing season topping may 
be useful, while in a different season and a dry 
one there may be no benefit from it And there 
are unfortunately thousands of acres that never 


need topping, but would be improved by growing 
larger stalks through better farming. 

In a good rotation of crops corn will usually 
follow cotton and every effort should be made to 
have the cotton land left with a stand of crimson 
clover on it. It will be too early to 
laying-by the crop as a rule, but there are seasons 
when it may be sown that early and a stand se- 
cured, and if this sowing fails there is still time 
to make another about the first or second picking, 
while if the early sowing succeeds there will be a 
far better growth than 


sow this at 


from the later sowing. 


# 


Years ago I saw a South Carolina farmer haul- 
ing out manure in August and spreading it be- 
tween the cotton rows That manure probably 
did not do a great amount of good to the cotton 
crop but it made a onderful stand of clover and 
was far better out on the land than burning up 
in the cattle-pen 

Keep the manure cleaned away all summer and 
you will ha fewer flies around the house, and 
after the crops are d-by and before cotton-pick- 
ing comes on with a rush, get all the whitewash 
ing needed done to vour out-buildings If all ot 
one’s out-building shine with whitewash the 
whole place will look more cheerful and the build 
ings will last better 


July in the Garden and Truck Patch. 


i YOU 
water 


bed convenient to 
Late Flat Dutch 
they never lack 
strong plants to 


will 
and seed 
cabbage, and then 
that you 
August, 
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should be 
piece of 
application of 
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all 
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A moist bottom 


is, of course, good 
if you 


Onion seed sown thickly in April for sets will 
now be ripe and should be lifted and sorted for 
curing. I always assort my in different sizes 
so that when planting time comes I can plant each 
size by itself, and I have found that a set about 


sets 





TEN THINGS TO DO THIS 
MONTH. 


1. Remember when you lay-by the crops to 
cultivate shallow and leave the land level—don’t 
cut the roots or make ditches. 

2. Plant peas in the corn as you finish it, and 
plant all lands not otherwise employed to some 
manure or feed crop. 


3. Build a silo—that is, if you have made any 
provision to fill it. Clean up and patch up about 
the barn. 


4. Get all hay crops under shelter or in 
good stacks. Take care of the straw after thresh- 
ing. Begin making arrangements to care for the 


corn without the useless labor of fodder pulling. 


5. Keep on planting in the garden—and don’t 
forget a patch of late roasting-ears and a patch 
of popcorn. 


6. Have a consultation with the lady of the 
house and see that the screens are all right, that 
she has a fireless cooker 
water without carrying it. 


and that she can get 


7. If a farmer’s institute is held in your neigh- 
borhood, or if there is a round-up institute in your 
State, arrange to attend. 


8. Keep close watch on all the livestock; see 
that the horses are thrifty, the pigs growing and 


that the cows do not fall off with their milk. 


9. Arrange for a vacation—if nothing more 
than a day’s outing 
through the summer. 


10. Keep cool politically as well as physically 
—above all, don’t get excited about the President 
and let your local offices be filled with incom- 
petent men. 


or a_ picnic occasionally 











marble 
ones 


the size of a boy’s will give me earlier 
onions than smaller These sets are to be 
planted in September so as to get well started be- 
fore winter sets in. 


The Irish Cobbler now so largely grown for the 
early potato crop not make a good second 
crop from the seed of the early crop as the Early 
Rose and Bliss did, and to get a good fall crop it 
is better to get the seed of last year that have been 
kept in cold storage. The seedsmen, 
them, make a specialty of these 


does 


many of 


When the green caterpillars attack the cabbages 
spray them with a solution of arsenate of lead 
one pound to 30 gallons of water. Applications 
of poisons will have no bad effect on the cabbages 
as the head is formed trom the inside bud and the 
poison does not get into the head 


Now is the 





time south of Virginia for sowing 
seed of the parsnip and salsify These are com- 
monly sown among the first things in the North, 
but sown then in the South they are apt to run to 
seed in summer and the roots will get woody and 
poor. Sown now they will have the best fall 
weather and will grow till Christmas or later 
The Blood Turnip beet vill make fat 
better roots for winter he early-sown 
ones, and they too can b ill winter 
It i ilso a good time to sow seed of the halt 
long or stum:)-rooted carrots like the Danvers 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


These, like the parsnips and salsify, can be left 





in the rows all winter and lifted as needed In 
fact, the carrots seem to improve in flavor from 
the frosting 

About the last of the month a few seed of 
sig Boston lettuce may be sown for fall hea > 
but the main sowings will come late 

Plant all through the month succession rows 
of snap beans so as to have a constant supply fo 
the table, unless like me you have the Kent 
Wonder and the Berger Green stringless climbi: 
on a wire fence for these will give you beans 
frost 


You can plant succession plets of Country Gen- 
tleman sweet corn till the last of the month and 
keep up the supply of roasting-ears till frost 

toe 4 

If you have 
them now 
well-grown 


some late-sown tomato plants set 
for a late crop so as to have a lot 


green when frost comes 


of 
ones 





‘All the Poor Farmers are Not in the 
South.” 


R. BUTLER is right, for I have seen poor 
farming in many other parts of the country 
All along in the eastern part of Ohio I have 
men year after year plowing around little 
cat-tail bottoms in their fields, and never making 
an effort to drain them. I have seen great barns in 
Pennsylvania with little windows behind the stall 
and the manure thrown out and left in piles un- 
der the eaves. I have seen a great Pennsylvania 
barn that cost thousands of dollars with a fine 
stone and cement wall around the barnyard and 
through this wall a stone culvert was cut over 
a ditch to drain the barnyard into the neighbor- 


seen 


ing stream. I have seen farmer after farmer 
hauling out his manure and forking it off in little 
piles to be spread afterwards. I have seen a 
great bank barn with fine Holstein cattle shut 


up in a totally dark stable without any effort at 


light or ventilation, and that in the great dairy 
section of Pennsylvania. And in the county of 
Bucks right near the city of Philadelphia, with 
a naturally fine soil, I have seen them cutting 


grass to sell hay year after year till the land was 
sour and as much moss as hay, and when I asked 
them why they did not practice a shorter rota- 
tion and grow more clover, they said, ‘‘We cannot 
clover 


grow any more.’ And never an effort to 
find out why clover that formerly throve there 
in great luxuriance did so no more, but simply 
gave up and let their land remain so sour that 
clover will not thrive. 

I have seen scores of the most improved im- 


plements on the bonanza farms of the Northwest 
every year plowing immense areas for wheat just 
as our cotton farmers some of them plow 
ton every year, and the yield of wheat has gone 
down and down till here in improved sections in 
the East we make twice as much wheat an 
on the famous rich soils of the Red River of tl 


t 


for cot- 


acre as 


North. I have seen land in southern Illinois 
which was once called Egypt from its great pro- 
ductiveness cultivated year after year in corn 
and the rows running straight up and down the 
hills till the soil has washed away and the corn 
makes a small crop. Riding in that section some 
years ago in the autumn I remarked to a farme! 


beside me that the corn looked poor. **We have at 
unusually fine crop this season,’’ he said, ‘‘for last 
vear we hardly made any.” And now the farmers 
there are talking about stopping the 
the land, for Egypt is hardly making corn to sell 

I saw a hillside with a gully right between e 
and they did not seem to realize tha 
running around the hill with the plow was bett 
than going straight up and down 


washing 9! 


corn row, 


One-crop tarm- 


ing is as bad in the Northwest as in the South, 
and even worse, for with our more favorable 
climate and the greater variety of legumes tha 
can be grown in the South, we can restore worn 
land faster and more cheaply than the Northern 
farmer can. We can do with cowpeas and crimson 
clover more in one year for the improvement 0! 
the soil than the Northern farmer can in t » O 
three years with red clover. The Western farin- 


ers have banked on the natural fertility ot th 


soil and have wasted their resources till ther 
as much need for improved rotative farming 
the South The average orn yield in the Sou 
has been rising for years, while that of the W 
ha b 1 going down till Kansas makes | 
more ot in average than North Carolina; ahd 
ith the improved farming that is spreading 
over the South we will soon beat the Corn 
in corn avera 
Minjoy what you have, work for hat you lack 
Elbert Hubbard 
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LAY CONCRETE FLOORS. 


10 Will Pay to Put Your Buildings on 
a Good Foundation, 


N BUILDING granaries, corncribs, 
] smokehouses and other buildings 
which it is desired to have rat-proof, 
about the best beginning to make is 
the laying of a concrete floor. 

This is by no means the difficult 
matter many imagine. The follow- 
ing directions are given by the Amer- 
ican Association of Portland Cement 
Manufacturers: 

“For a corncrib choose a well- 
drained site. Excavate a trench 
for an eight-inch concrete foun- 


With the fill thoroughly settled, 
commence placing the four-inch 
floor. This should be 
only wet enough that it will 
flush a little liqnid cement when 
tamped into place. Begin at one 
end and lay the floor crosswise 


concrete 


in three-foot sections. Bring 
the surface of the floor flush 
with the top of the foundation 
wall and, with a straight edge, 
round it up slightly (say one 
inch) in the center. Dress it 
down with a wooden float and, 


when the cement begins to stiff- 
en, smooth the surface with a 
steel trowel. Continue placing 
the floor in sections until the 
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HOW THE FORM IS MADE. 
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dation wall around the outside 
of the building and to the depth 
of two feet. With box forms of 
one-inch siding on two by four- 
inch studding, carry this eight- 
inch wall to a height of 12 to 18 
inches above ground level. All 
concrete fioors should rest on a 
fill bringing them entirely above 
the surrounding ground. See 
that the forms line up and test 
them for levelness by means of 
a carpenters’s level. 
“On a tight mixing board mix 
the concrete one part Portland 
cement to two and a half parts 
sand to five parts crushed rock 
(or one part Portland cement 
to five parts bank-run gravel), 
all measurements by volume, 
based on one bag of loose ce- 
ment being equal to one cubic 
foot. Fill the forms with con- 
crete thoroughly wet and and do 
not remove them for four days. 
“There are several ways of at- 
taching the studding to the con- 
crete floor. One of the simplest 
and easiest is the nailing sill or 
plate, generally a 2x6-inch piece, 
bolted to the concrete founda- 
tion wall. For such a sill, while 


the concrete is still soft, set 
five-eighth-inch bolts eight to 
ten inches long, head down, 


three inches in from the outer 
edge of the foundation wall and 
projecting two and a half inches 
above the concrete. These bolts 
should be spaced not more than 
three feet apart. 

“Some farmers prefer to 
counter-sink the nailing sill so 
that its top will be flush with 
the surface of the floor. So 
placed, the sill is liable to rot 
more quickly. Others firmly im- 
bed strap loops, made of old- 
Wagon tires, with the loop’s ends 
encircling the studding. Do not 
sink the wooden uprights into 
the concrete. Timber rots out 


in a few years; concrete lasts 
forever. Sometimes studs so 


placed swell and crack the con- 
crete, 

After the forms are remov- 
ed, place a well-rammed fill be- 
tween the foundation walls and 
within four inches of their tops. 
Coarse gravel and crushed rock 
are the best materials for this 
purpose If some clay must be 
used, tamp it in the bottom, but 
let the floor rest on at least six 
inch of gravel or crushed rock. 





especial timeliness. 
in planting corn and cotton has had 
its effect in 
of cowpeas, soy beans, and the other 
crops that should occupy the 
land in summer, in fields not devoted 
to one of the major crops. 
Cowpeas are scarce and high and 
this makes it all the more desirable 
acreage of soy 
summer; 


catch 


that an 

beans’ be 
moreover, cowpeas will soon be wee- 
vil-eaten, 
be attacked. 
cates that the soy bean, like the cow- 
pea, 

or of 
planting be 
the first of 
production some date not much later 
than 
later dates. 


varieties of soy 


who 
with 


ever, 
of 
seed. 
ing to grow a 


hogs in the least 
days 


work is completed. Build the 
floor early enough in the season 
that it may be thoroughly dried 
out before grain is stored on it.” 


STILL TIME TO PLANT SOY 
BEANS. 


The Best Legume for Many Southern 


Farms. 


T IS not yet too late to plant soy 


beans. Indeed, recent rains, 
which seem to have been rather 
general, make this subject one of 


The 


delaying the 


extensive 
planted this 

beans 

experience 


while soy 
Our 


makes a 
other 


larger yield of 
forage, if the date 
rather early, say 
June. Even for 
June 15 


seems preferable 


get a paying crop from 


the South and the one which 


on the whole more generally satis- 
factory than any other is Mammoth 
or Southern Yellow. Indeed, those 
have r) previous experience 
this crop would generally do 
well to confine themselves to this 
large and productive variety. How- 
for special conditions there 


a use for the early varieties, in spite 
and 


their smaller vield of hay 
generally of their smaller vield 
For example, a farmer desir- 


will sometimes do 
medium early 


Hollybrook, or some 


early variety is grown it becomes 
doubly necessary to reduce the dis- 
tance between the rows to the min- 
imum that will permit cultivation. 





late start 


planting 


will not 
indi- 


hay 


near 
seed 


However, it is possible 
certain 
beans even tho the 
date of planting be nearly mid-sum- 
mer. 
The variety most generally grown 


summer crop for his 
possible number of 
well to se- 
lect an early variety of soy beans, or 
better a 
example 
variety of similar habit. In case ar 


variety, for 
other 





The plants of the early varieties oc- 
eupy very little space and the chief 


difficulty is to get enough plants 
per acre. It seems that this might 
be done by planting double rows, 


that is, two rows of soy beans six or 
eight inches apart, each double row 
being separated from the adjacent 
double row by barely enough space 
to permit cultivation, say two or two 
and one-half feet. I have not seen 
this latter plan tried, but expect to 
test it. 

In case the early varieties are 
selected, they should be sown only 
on a fenced field where they can be 
utilized by hogs. One need not ex- 
pect much hay from early varieties, 


and the saving of seed from early 
varieties is difficult and disappoint- 
ing, for the reason that the plants 


are small and the seed are borne so 
near the ground as to make it diffi- 
cult for any harvesting machine to 
secure all of the seed crop. 

The kind generally offered by 
Southern seedsmen is the Mammoth 
or Late Southern Yellow, and this is 
the kind to be given general prefer- 
ence, at least for plantings made up 
to the early part of July. 

While the soy bean is a good plant 
for hay, about equalling the cowpea 
in this respect, and while the crop 
of seed is even more certain than 
that from the cowpea, yet one need 
not expect very large yields of seed 
from the soy bean. While an occa- 
sional vield of more than 30 bush- 
els per acre has been recorded in 
Alabama the average yield would 
be nearer to 12 to 14 bushels. Even 
at this rate there is opportunity for 
a profit, partly because this plant is 
so rich in nutritive material, partly 
because the crop can be grown with 


little expense, and partly because 
the soy bean occupies the land for 
only a few months in the summer. 
Indeed, the soy bean is such a well 
recognized means of soil improve- 
ment that one may count on much 
larger yields of wheat, oats, or other 
winter grain where soy beans have 
grown. As a_soil-improving crop 
the sov bean appears to be about 


equal rank to the cowpea when both 
are grown in @rills. 
It may be asked why broadcast 


sowing is not recommended for this 


plant. When sown broadcast there 
is need for at least double or treble 
the amount of seed, the yield of hay 


is not notably increased thereby, and 
the yield of grain is usually reduced. 
bean seed than 
broadcast, 
former plant makes an up- 
and when shaded by 
plants the soy bean occu- 
pies but little Somewhat 
more than half a bushe’ of seed per 
acre can be made te answer when 


It requires more soy 
cowpeas TO SOW an acre 
for the 
right growth 


adjacent 


space. 


Because they are built of the best material obtainable— 
thoroughly air-dried timber and wrought steel hardware. 


Because they are guaranteed to be the lightest-running 
wagon on the market and to stand the strain. 


Because they have proven to give satisfaction. 


Write for catalog and other reasons. 


PIEDMONT WAGON & MFG. CO., 





Hickory, N. C. 











drilled, though it would be safer 
to purchase three pecks per acre. 
J. F. DUGGAR. 





It Pays to Save Hand Labor. 


EING an _ overseer for. several 
years, I find that all the new and 

up-to-date machinery that the farm- 
er can get to save labor should be 
used, and that in view of the fact 
that the labor question is getting to 
be more and more a serious prob- 
lem, every effort should be 
made to do the same work or even 
better work at a less cost and have 
it done in a more preferable way. 

I some times bale my oat straw 
right from the thresher, thereby 
saving the work of handling it twice 
and have it all done at once. 

I also use the most modern way 
of pumping water for boiler, just 
pumping the water with common 
suction from the steam of the boiler; 
also have used the syphon for clear- 
ing rocky lands where it was im- 
possible to dig a ditch without blast- 
ing; also I have tested to my own 
satisfaction a new _ invention for 
putting out fertilizer and mak- 
ing the ridge and planting cot- 
ton, thereby doing at one operation 
what it formerly required four oper- 
etions to do and of course in a much 
better way. There are a great many 
other machines to save labor and do 
the work in a better style which 
every progressive farmer should and 
must adopt. He can in many in- 
stances use his own hand forge and 
bellows to save many dollars in the 
year. 


Dillon, S. C. D. A. JOHNSON. 


Two Forage Crops per Year. 
HE attention of the 
attracted last week 
farm, where the owner was success- 
fully and profitably growing forage 
crops. He had just cut a five-acre 
patch of a mixed crop; vetch, white 
German clover and oats. The crop 


writer was 
to a little 


was sown in October and cut late 
in May, and would weigh up, when 
thoroughly cured, more than two 


tons to the acre. 

As soon as the combined crop re- 
ferred to was cut, the land was 
plowed for a mixture of cowpeas and 
soy beans, to be sown in June and 
harvested in October, making two 
fine crops of forage from the same 
land in one season, or year. The 
volunteer crop of springs up 
with the peas and beans and at har- 
vest time there is two or more tons 
more forage to add to the credit of 


£Trass 






the land. A. JEFFERS. 
Yes, she has got something on her mind. 


mind and has have 


it—‘The H 


She has a 
something on 















































































Don’t Dread Fire 


Use Metal Roofing 





























to protect your prop- 
erty from fire 
will last 


that 


for eri 
rooing. 4 t ) A ) 
ed woo st no r icd 
a amed f. eater J { 

E. [ ii ott f. Lowers i 1 | 

BURA ins urance rate. Very added 
A TIL i handsome. You need TREE | | 
c Pt % | TANNIS 
i. tL LL Just to Chattanooga $) if OKA | 
Ss ey —no further for roof- 1 | | 
T hh a6 sj] ing. Nothing better NTE | | 
E ? a i inthe United States dtisde a | 
R J |} Get the lowest freight Yeo F 

PHS Ly rate. Quick shipments i | 
Ss pK aI and highest quality. | 
{ eeases) | Sit down now and | 
I ie vi write for metal roof- } 
a se ing facts—learn how } 
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él 


and get roofing 
a lifetime 








isttenvees Roofing & Foundry Co., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 













appears on 
every bundle of 


APOLLO 


Galvanized 


Roofing and Siding 
{, Products 


| and it is the best guarantee of superiority, 
both in protection and length of service, you 
can have. Our Roofing and Siding products 
are now SOLD BY WEIGHT, which pro- 
tects buyer and user against deception. Send 
for our book “Better Buildings” — it is free. 








American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company 
GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


STOP 











that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm wagon. 
LOOK : up that old running 

ear with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 


barn. 

LISTEN to what our free 
catalogue says 

about low-down steel wheels 

for that gear. It will make 

the handiest wagon you ever 

had on your farm. 


i Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


Box 65, Havana, Ill. 
me “Eli” 


ay Ei of 
Balers 4 

A train of followers, but no equa) 8. 
Proves its superiority = 


* wherever it es. Makes 
tight shapely bales, not ~ 
loose bundles, works 
s5%, avoids acci- 
¢s and endures. 
tle draft, tre- 
mondove power. 
The machine that makes competi- 
torstremble. Eli catalogue free. b 
Coilins Piow Co.,2045Hampshire St.; Seteee. tit, 


The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


\ One Man and One Team 


- PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
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r LARGE Graders 
ot ate 
AT HALF 
THE COST 
RICH MOND, VA. 
Ten Varieties For Sale. 
Rrices made on any quantity, 
delivered at any point. 
ROWLAND & CO., augusta. 
*? GEORGIA, 
Farmers — Plant Legumes, jam 
ry Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 
‘ MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 
F For Sale-—Any Quantit 
$1.50 per bushel; sacks <tra Buy 
and learn to head 100 to 150 t 
els per acre fre 
IDYLWIL DE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 


Woodley & Sons, P Route 2. 
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CHURCH MUST IMPROVE RURAL SOCIAL 











LIFE 





We Must Not Let the Devi (lone Furnish Diversio 
for Young Folks—A Social Committee for Your Ch hh ancl 
Some Work It Ought to be Doing—Making Country Lt- 
tractive, 
By Rev. Charles L Greaves, Hawkinsville, Ga 
HE enrichment of country life sult of the sad want of sense on tl! 
is another subject to which part of their elders. If the “hol 
the country church needs to zeal with which they discipline t 
give more earnest heed. Many a boy youngster who trips the light, fan- 
and girl in the country, for example, tastic toe on Chrismas Eve, or tl 
simply starves for good literature. careful planning that can provide a 
Their parents are too poor, or too “‘social,’’ and thinks it a bounded 
stingy, or too ig- duty to do so when the church needs 
norant to provide @ hew roof, and they wish to coax 
it. The unfolding 25 cents out of a boy's pocket, ™ ith 
minds of the three oysters for a bait [ sa ie 
this zeal and- planning had the rea 
young have to x ; 
; good of the young people at hear 
cevour such country life would be what it easily 
husks as are fur- can pe, the most delightful exist- 
nished by some ence possible. 
iene nerd rete What institutional features does 
paper ree king the country church need? Well, it 
aR Meek with patent med- gqoesn’t need a gymnasium, for tl 
icine and whiskey advertisements. ¢oyntry boy has no flabby muscles to 
A few old books that are dry enough strengthen; no swimming pool, f 
to cause spontaneous combustion, there is the old hole under the , 
handed down by a defunct great- jows: no reading room, for the 
grand-daddy are frequently the en- young people cannot take the jour- 
tire library. And the whole world ney to the church whenever the 
full of literature produced by choice jaye a few spare moments in w! 
minds, and so cheap—the pity of it! 
Moreover, there is for the country 
young people in many instances no 


carefully planned and helpful social 


life. An occasional ‘‘party,’’ or dance 
that derives its chief pleasure from 
the fact that the parson and the 
deacons are ‘‘agin it,’’ is frequent- 
ly the only diversion. Is it any 
wonder that the young people from 
some neighborhoods are always 
“pumpkins,’’ and that from others 
there is a constant exodus of the 
bravest and best? 

Perhaps I am here met by the 
' objection that it is not the business 
nor duty of the church to look after 
such things, that its work is en- 
tirely spiritual and religious. My 


answer is that it is the duty of the 
church to fashion an atmosphere and 


environment in which religion will 
flourish. A farmer who would say 
that he was concerned about corn 
only, and that he would give no 
thought to the weeds, would have 


but little corn to harvest. 

We Must Not Leave the Devil to Fur- 
nish Color and Diversion. 

to look 


The country church ought 





out for the social and literary life 
of its people, because those who find 
their daily lives made happy and 
interesting during the week by the 
carefully planned ministry of the 
church, will the more readily turn 
to the church for what it has to 
offer in the way of the purely spir- 
itual, 

Again, the church cannot afford 
to abandon this important side of 
life to other agencies. It has been 
done in the cities to an almost ruin- 
ous extent. There are in almost 
every country community a few fam- 
ilies of irreligious people. Often it 
is these very people who open their 
doors for the frolics of the young 
\s a result comes the rural dance 
where they “dance all night, till 
broad daylight, and go home with 
the girls in the morning Dime 
novels, filthy pictures, cards and 
dice, the foul-mouthed and profane 
gang at the cross-roads store—all 
these agencies draw in the simple boy 
seeking for diversion and amusement 
A little late come the week-end 
trips to the nearest city where the 
haunts of nameless vice are open, 
and gather the country boy in as an 
easy mark The country girl ck 
of the stagnation of the country so- 
ciety goes to the city to get p 
sition,’’ falls the vi 


and too 


of 


tim 





sone 


yn 


this 






some 


pitiful ex 


9dus 3s the re- 


to read. The first great equipment 
is hearts and brains; then some of 
the following suggestions may be 
found practicable. 

Every Church Should Have An Ac- 
tive, Wide-Awake “Social 
Committee.”’ 

First, have a social committee ap- 


pointed by the church or Sunda 

school with the avowed purpose of 
making things lively. During the sea- 
sons when farm work is not too 
pressing, there should be some gath- 
ering of a social nature every week 
Bring back the old quilting-bees, re- 
sponsible for so much happiness and 


matrimony, in the olden 
back the corn-shuckings 
hood. Make a frolic 
grindings. Get a 
projectoscope and 
tion and fun fora 
evenings. The old time 
with the ‘“‘professor’’ sy 


numbe 


arms and keeping time wi 


ing-fork combines both p 
profit. Have 
best homes you have, 
out of the hands of 
wads who would wish 
young folks pay for thei 
the parents of the 
the young people 
by all means let 
chaperoned. 
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Debating Societies and 


Clubs. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


p yunts of what is traz 

3p 4 i orth while. 

\ Good Library for Every Churcl 
f las I will mention th 

Sunda ; OL library Much 

has been p od at the goody-gocdy 


ld-time Sunday-schoot 





} This writer wishes to a 
ki ige his indebtedness to then 
for m happy hour and profi 


were so much bet- 


iney 








r 1e@ bady-bady books that 
ar the Sunday-school library 
But the modern Sunday-school li 
brary, or rather church library 
should be more comprehensive. It 
should, of course, contain the very 
best popular religious works, and 
abundant helps for Bible study. But 
it should contain also’ standard 
works of every other kind. There 
should be a place for the best class 
ic novels, and for the works of the 
great essayists and poets. There 
should be popular scientific books, 
such as are prepared for the higher 
grades in the public schools. There 
should be tales of adventure for the 
boys, but not too much Henty and 
Alger adventure unless 
earefulls i are likely to be 
is bad as the dime novels. There 
should be some history, and a great 
deal of well-written biography. 
The cost? Anything but. the 
latest copyright books are very 
cheap A lady once gave the writer 


he request that he expend 





it for her good books. He pur- 
chased about 30 with it, all of them 
vith fairly good bindings, and all 
of them classics. But heed this ad- 
vice: Don't buy from agents. Don't 
buy on installments. Don’t buy 
ithout consulting an educator of 
repute. Don't buy trash. Except in 
rare instances, do not buy from a 
local bookseller; he will charge two 
prices Order from-.the great mail- 
ord I ses 





A Big Boquet. 





ought for sometime that 

vrite you and express 

my gratitude for the interest you 
have taken in the farmers of the 
South, and hand you herewith a bou- 
quet of flowers which I know you 
will apprecia > more than to wait 





1 place them on your grave. Your 
an inspiration to me 


You preach in sea- 


1 


paper has been 
to farm better 











son and out of season and never let 
up You tell us when to plant, how 
to cultivate, how to conserve moOis- 
ture; how to improve land and how 
to improve our homes, and the best 
preaching is to our young people; 
that is where, in my judgment, you 
do the most good I would rathet 
my boys yuld be preachers of e 
Gospel first, and the next l 
est ca eg. 14 is to be first-class 
farmers 
J yea go, Prof. Mass 
said )eAS e the salvation ot 
he Sout i as correct. Sin 
ha me ave never failed to plant 
all n ypen | 1 yeas and my land 
gets bet ir. Now I am im- 
p! 3 and th peas and crim- 
SOT ) : 
I 5 king your advic 
lit satonele I kk ep a few registered 
Berks 2S 3; fatten a few beeves 
eve a few Jersey cow 
and keep nothing but pure-bred poul- 
try { some tomatoes and bea 
from g hat would otherwis 
fe) ste »delled my hou 
ind pa Have a well on 
back p i my feed barn 
} not read your 
k and let ngs go 0 
I ( lan vno ! 
1 mo on 
) ’s back } 
( GROO 
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a fine condition; 


flat 


year 


debt. 











rely as 


and can more nitrogen, others more 
vill make 





and can- rie acid will still remain. Also 





cattle and corn and peas 


of judicious rotation of crops we ga 
1 ° ° A 
vhen he keep our soil up to its original / 
vork, and tility. For no matter what crop § 





FARMING 
1d Rotation Mean to the Farmer and 
Make Him Independent 

which won the $25 prize off- 
S. C., National ank, for the best farming 











Sumter County farm boy The prize win- | 
Dabbs, whose picture we present herewith, the | 
dent E. W. Dabbs, of the South Carolina Farm- | 
essay follows: 
rmers tilizer Stable manure is useful in 
dive many ways; it contains a great deal 
in their of plant ood, and when pe ed 
Thev int il, it forms humus, 
two is very us 1] The more Rit copd 
oY i here j n a soil the more open it 
i ur nd the 1 ‘ sily can the plant 
otton roots grow It has been shown that 
And ground that is ell supplied with 
deal humus ays warmer than gro hie 
tton than that is not; also that the humus will 
inted. bold water longer in a drouth 


consid- Along with diversification of crops 
ndition we ought aiso some good 
farmer system of rotation. The rotation of 
cotton, crops is very important, principally 

following reasons: 
seasons We know that some plants remove 
potash, 
phosphoric acid, 
Now if we plant 
cannot the land in the same crop year after 
If he year, and this crop needs more pot- | 


t use 


because 


and others 
even lf ete, from the soil. 


more 


he is in ash than it does other plant food, 
price 18 after a while all the potash in the | 
may make goj] will be used up, 


while a large 
quantity of nitrogen and phospho- | 
ee Y 
we plant cotton or a grain crop year 


at all. 


at the 


probably be afier year on the same piece of land 


1 


the feed al] the humus will soon be removed 
out, and 


from the soil. But if we plant cot- 
50, WE ton or a grain crop, followed by 
deal of clover or peas, the roots of which 

other are a valuable source of the humus 
This supply we ill keep the soil well 
ut upplied with humus, and at the 
t same time remove equal amounts of 








¢ ] dif t plant foods from the 
\ rik 

piants Peas are a very important croy 
not only as a source of the humus 

upply, but a because they gather 

nts a 1itrogen from th air and store. it 
corn 1 he soil Ne nitrogen is the 
rg ( 1e} fertilizer that we 
“yor ave to buy, and so by planting peas 

; S$ re cle it { 1S 

( LV } ¢ t 1 n be cu but 
eh oats eavine i 1 1 1€ ire fine To. 

puts ee! \ 

er, rye, On account of the difference in 
used as soils and climate, no hard and fast 

nder in rule ¢a be laid down for the rota- 

h ill tion of crops But according to the 

r Db experiments made at the Experi- 
g on ment Station of Clemson College 

feed for cotton grows best after corn or peas, 


ome to corn best after rye, oats best after 
However, the best 
ight to way to find a good system of rota- 


and tion is for each farmer to make ex- } 
and per- periments on his own land, and | 


watch his neighbor’s farm and see 
for di- what crops do better after others. 


But we must not 

















to do, plant, some plant food is removed 
evenly from the soil by this crop. For in- 
year. stance, peas, tho they gather nitro- 
farmer gen from the air, use up other plant 
in, unless foods The reason that most crops 
I ta- row so well afte clover and peas 
to his is that the plant food shut up in the 
them. so inay able forn is made 
il] be at lable t th e crops Then, the 
1 and plat s used up that 1 
la t r} e can Keep o 
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Medicine —Dentistry —Pharmacy 
20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 
New Fireproof Building. 
Unexcelled Equipment, 
Modern Laboratory Methods, 
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You'll Enjoy Cooking With This New Convenient Time 
And Fuel Savings Vapor Stove 


Just turn on the Detroit 
Stoves operate Th housewife on th L r vherever gas is unavaitable an 
il as fucl, i ° ill the convenicnccs of gas—all 
33. y of gas 1 ich less cost The new, paten i 
ma 3 this possible The Vapor is 
giving in ss heat on cooking utensils The principle | 
is iiff ft sld-fashioned gasoline or oil stoves 
—better, heaper and positively safes Every possibl ybyec- | 
tion to gasoline nd oil is removed. | 
Besides tl Ww lerful Detroit Vapor Burner, all other up- | 


o-date features in stove ynstruction are embodied in Detroit 


Stoves, ae results of 17 years’ 


PAY. FOR ITSELF QUICKLY 


cannot atford to put up with the heat of coal or wood 

range for-summer —- or continue to use an old-fashioned 
jlangerous gasoline or oil stove 

B§ -AUSE THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE WILL ehh ENOUGH ON FUEL BILLS 

TO SOON PAY FOR ITSELF. | 

whether oil or 


experience in stove building 


Write for our booklet. State 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, 


zasoline catalog wanted 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 





THE SEWING, “ZacHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Mnown the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 


ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year - guaranteed buggy. 
$29.50 up; Surries 





Buggies 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40. ov 
up. We trust honest peopl 
located in all parts of the wor 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 504 East St. Louis, Hl. 





Ship Us Your Wool 


We pay the highest market value in cash, or will give you full 
exchange value in woolen blankets, white, grey, tan, or plaid. 


Send good size sample and we will immediately 
advise you the highest cash value delivered 
to Spray, North Carolina. 


THE THREAD MILLS COMPANY 
SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, Spray, N. C. 
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LINCOLN AND LEE. 


| HERE were days when the compass divided the love of the 
| and the South, 
When the heat of a smoldering anger fl: t of : 


mouth, 


North 


flamed out of each partisan 


But past*® -e the hatred and heartache, and a new generation are we 


Who honor the 


North for her Lincoln and honor the South for her Lee 


Oh, once we were bitter of spirit and swore with a sectional oath 


That a friend of the one or the other 
But behold! a new day has arisen, and 
can see, 


could never be friendly to both, 
our eyes which were purblind, 


And be glad that the North loves her Lincoln and rejoice that the South 


honors Lee 


Yes, more, for not only as neighbors must Northland and Southland 


abide, 


But each must be part of the other and share with the other her pride, 


| Till our love is as broad as the prairie 
| That the South shall be worthy of Lincoln and the North shall do honor 


to Lee. 


and our charity deep as the sea 


And how may we prove our approval, how warrant the words of our 


praise, 


But by making our deeds as a Nation as leaves to the crown of their bays: 


That our men be a 
the tree 


growth that is worthy the soil which has borne us 


Whose roots spread abroad through the Nation and whose fruits were 


a Lincoln and Lee! 


—Edmund Vance Cooke, in Youth’s Companion. 








So—Feeding the 


THE CARE OF THE CHILD IN HEALTH. 


Most Babies Are Born Well and the Problem is to Keep Them 


Young Child. 








| By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 
| HE three factors of importance 
| in determining the welfare of 
| the child are inheritance, en- 
ae ear and food. It is vital to 
the progress of the race that children 
| | should be well-born, that the parents 
| should be strong and untainted; that 
|! they should pass on good habits of 
| mind and body to the next generation. 
[ like very much the phrase in the 
resolutions of the American Health 
League, ‘“‘That the well may keep 
well.”’ It is distinctly apropos in 
our present discussion, since, not- 
withstanding all the ills that flesh 
may fall heir to in later life, the 
great majority of babies are born 
well. Immediately we are confront- 
ed with the startling statistics that 
nearly half these babies that are born 
well die before they are four years 
| old. Clearly then the work of saving 
| the babies resolves itself into the two 
| factors, food and environment 
Of course the natural food for the 
| baby is mother’s milk {f the moth- 
| er is not strong enough to furnish it, 
|or has some chronic disease which 
would be transmitted through the 
| milk, she must of necessity do some 
| other way, and the baby must make 
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FRAZIER CARTS a 
Ae 7 

4gio8 Wren you buy of us there are 
Cc no “‘in-between’’ middlemen’s 
profits to come out of your 

pocket—that’s because “we 
manufacture and sell direct 
from factory to you at the very 
lowest factory prices, saving you from $35 
to $40 on the purchase of guaranteed 


Golden Eagle Buggies 


We also guarantee to save 
you $4.59 to $7.50 on the 
be = oy ed Harness, 
Perfect Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Your 
Money Refunded 
Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 
0-12 Piedmont Ave.. . 
Atlanta, Neds &. 1 
Write r oday 
This Famous 
Book No, K-3/ 
of Buggy and 












We build 
carts for 
eneral use, 
for break- 
ing colts, 
jogging 
trotting-bred horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for ons 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the 
Write for Cat. S. Address 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - 


AGENT STEADY INCOME 


$3 TO 35 A DAY 


Selling Guar ante ed SI 
Every pair gua 
pair free. Flex 
Cushion inner s 
profit on every sale. 
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° mother 


| the best of it. No patent food or 
tanta milk can quite take its place; 
| yet if the necessity for artificial food 
| has been clearly demonstrated, the 
should acquiesce as_ she 
should to any other misfortune and a 
substitute food must be provided. 
This substitute should contorm in 
| quality and purity as nearly to the 
| natural food as possible, which is 
hpreferably clean, healthy cow’s milk. 
| A Comparison of Cow’s and Mother’s 
Milk. 
/ Both cow’s milk and human milk 
yntain the same elements, but not 
in the same _ relative proportions. 
These elements we Know as proteins 
yx albuminous matter, fats, com- 
ionly called cream, sugar, mineral 
ilts and water An analysis of them 





man or w 





hows their relation clearly, (the 
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CHATTAHOOCHEE WOOLEN MILLS, 
ROSWELL, GA, 


Our advertis« 
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table 


is taken from Nathan Oppen- 
heim’s work upon this subject) 

Human Milk Cow's Milk 

> fat 3.50 per nt 3.50 per cent 

fith iga 6.50 per nt 41.30 per cent 

roto 1.50 per nt 4.00 per nt 

Mineral salts 1h per nt 70 per cent 

a Water 88.35 per nt 87.00 per nt 


The main difference aS we cal 











Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 

easily see, lies in the proportion of 
protein; the small variation in the 
sugar and salts being of no great 
importance. Not only is the per cent 
of protein greater in cow’s milk; but 
also the character of the material 
different. Before milk can be di- 
gested, it becomes coagulated by the 
acid and the gastric juice into a 
comparatively hard mass; in human 
milk, however, it is changed into fine, 
soft flakes which on account of their 
form, offer a larger surface to the 
digestive agents, and thus are easily 
and quickly changed into the final 
condition necessary to absorption 
The main problem, then, is how to 
modify cow’s milk in such a way that 
the protein may be reduced one-half 
or more while the other constituents 
remain practically the same. 


Preparing Cow's Milk for the Baby. 


The acid reaction of cow’s milk 
renders the addition of an alkali 
preferably lime water, necessary. The 
following formulas are suggestive 
and may be used with variations al- 
ways according to advice of baby's 
physician: 


{th and Sth 
1st Week. Ras Month. Months 
Ounce Ounces. Oounces 
Cream . : “ts 6 a 
Skimmed milk 1 2 
Milk sue 1 11 , 
Lime wate Ar t 2 , 
Boiled water 13 22 y1 
Salt Sere a ote -(1 pinch) (2 pehs) (2 pechs) 
-edings ‘ ; 10 10 7 
Quantity -1% to2 oz. 2to30z. 4to5% 
Intervals 2 hrs 2 hrs sh 


From the seventh to the thirteenth 
month the cream is increased to ten 
ounces in the eleventh month to 12 
ounces; the skim-milk from _ ten 
ounces in the seventh month to 30 
ounces in the twelfth month; the 
milk sugar reduced from two ounces 
to three-quarter ounce, as_ the milk is 
increased, likewise the water from 
one ounce to three ounces With the 
increase of skim-milk, the lime wate: 
is slightly increased 


The feeding at seven moiutl 
should be six reduced to five in ft! 
twelfth month. After 14 months 
healthy children are able to a 
cow’s milk in its plain unmod 
form 

Have Regular Feeding Hours 


Perhaps no one thing is move re 
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sponsible for digestive trouble of in- 
{ants than irregular feedings. An ap- 
preciation of the capacity of the 
hab ‘ stomach during the first 
month should indicate to the mother 
the importance of proper amounts 
and times of feedings, whether the 
aby is breast-fed or is dependent up- 
cn artificial foods; at birth the ca- 
pa of the baby’s stomach is one 
ounce, at the end of the first month, 
two and one-half ounces; gaining in 
capacity one ounce each month until 
the end of the third month. At the 
end of the fifth month the capacity 
is five ounces, and at the end of the 


twelfth month, eight ounces. 
In these suggestions the intervals 


between feedings refer only to day 
feeding. No night feedings between 
11:00 p. m. and 5:00 a. m. are per- 


missible to a child who is supposed 
to conform to well-regulated habits 
Nothing is so abhorent to nature as 
“meals at all hours!”’ 

Just here a word should be said 
concerning the use of patent foods so 
extensively advertised. A general 
conservative statement may be made 
with regard to these preparations—it 
is that they should be condemned 
one and all. They really have no 
reason for existence, except to afford 
good business for the manufacturers. 
The fact that hundreds of children 
have grown and thrived upon them 
has no weight in this discussion, for 


many children are so vigorous that 
they will thrive upon all manner of 
food stuffs. The best that can be 


said for the majority of these prepa- 
rations is that they are not foods at 
all, but when combined with cow’s 
milk, as they are, serve merely to 
modify the milk to nutritive propor- 
tions necessary for the infant, which 
may be accomplished by the careful 
mother, at less risk to the baby, who 
has access to a good, wholesome milk 
supply. 
Keeping the Botties Clean. 

The health the baby depends 
also upon clean methods with bot- 
tles and nipples. If they are not 
scrupulously clean, particles of milk 
adhere, decompose and give rise to a 
large number of intestinal diseases. 
In most instances such disorders 
should not exist, and the child who 
suffers frequently from them has just 
cause of complaint against the moth- 
er. Each bottle, as soon as_ used, 
should be thoroughly washed with 
soap and water and a bottle cleaner, 
then boiled for from 20 to 30 min- 
utes and finally put into a solution 
of borax until wanted next day. The 
nipples, as soon as feeding is finish- 
ed, should be drawn on the finger, 
scrubbed with a brush inside and out, 
rinsed in hot water and thrown into 
a solution of borax until wanted 
again. When bottles and nipples are 
wanted they should be thoroughly 
rinsed with hot water. When pre- 
paring food for the baby economy of 
time and effort are maintained by 
preparing sufficient bottles for the 
day’s feeding, stopped with plugs of 
absorbent cotton and kept on ice un- 
til ready for use. A thermometer 
for testing the temperature of the 
milk while being heated for the 
baby’s meal is more or less of a ne- 
cessity and would do away with the 
questionable practice of a few moth- 
ers who use their own organs of 
taste to test temperatures. 


of 


The Baby’s Nap, Bath, and Clothing. 


There should be long hours of 
quiet sleep for the baby since its 
chief functions for the first months 


are to eat and sleep, sleep interrupted 
only by giving food, the daily bath or 
a change clothing. These things 
are often overlooked and the baby 
Sometimes regarded in the light 
Or a delightful plaything, the chief 
center of interest and amusement of 
admiring frandparents, aunts and 
uncles. The baby is 
the process of making 
Should not be wrecked 
thoughtless friends. 


of 
is 
more 


an individual in 
and its chances 
by 
About 


loving, 
20 of the 








A NECKLACE OF LOVE. 








O rubies of red for my lady, 
No jewel that glitters and 
charms, 
But the light of the skies 
In a little one’s eyes, 
And a necklace of two little arms. 








Gopyrrght IQi2. 
Bingham Mempfus, 


A necklace of love for my lady 
That was linked by the angels 
above— 
No other but this, 
And a tender sweet kiss 
That sealeth a little one’s love. 
—Frank L. 


Stanton. 








the first months 
in sleep. During 
sleep the baby should be turned oc- 
casionally to avoid cramped, uncom- 
fortable positions, or if the mouth 
opens during sleep it should be gent- 
ly closed. 
The baby’s 
tonic while it 


24 hours during 
should be spent 


daily bath acts as a 
also cools, cleanses and 


relieves any irritation often due to 
its many wrappings The best time 


for the bath is mid-way between the 
two morning feedings, that is about 


10 o'clock. The temperature of the 
water for the young baby should be 
about 99 degrees F., which may be 
lowered as time goes on to &0 degrees 
F. During the first 18 months the 
mouth should be wiped out with a 
swab or soft cloth, and the develop- 
ing teeth also kept scrupulously 
clean. 


The ideal to seek in providing the 


baby’s clothing is looseness, light- 
ness, warmth and cleanliness. None 


of the clothing which the child wears 
in the day should be kept on at night, 
but the articles which are to be used 
the next day should be hung where 
they will air thoroughly. No cloth- 
ing that the baby wears should ever 
be starched. When the baby is 
strong enough to creep, put him in 
overalls and let him scramble to his 
heart’s content. Don’t urge him to 
walk. He will ‘‘find his own legs” 
in good time if he is oe. his way. 


How a i dail ‘Outfit Helps. 


DO not think too much can be said 

on the importance of 
fruit and vegetables. 

The summer of 1908 
Raney canner which I saw advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer. The 
heavy rains that summer knocked off 
most of the apples and _ peaches, 
which would have been lost if not 
canned. I was not married then, so 
thought I would can for market. Aft- 
er filling all the glass jars my mother 
had, I filled 50 three-pound cans of 


canning 


I bought a 


peaches and near 25 cans of apples 
and tomatoes. I sold some cans in 
the neighborhood; gave some _ to 
friends that never had any fruit, and 
the balance came in very good later, 
when [ was married and went to 
housekeeping. 

The year I was married I had the 
chance of plenty of fruit and canned 
60 quart jars. Some of that fruit I 
have yet, just as fresh and as pretty 


as when first canned. 

Last summer the fruit was scarce, 
but I canned nearly 40 quarts, most- 
ly berries. 


a hat on 


I had a surplus of vegetables, so 
I decided to try canning them. 1 
canned snap and butter beans. 

I made a perfect success. I yet 


have some ot them on hand. 

For the past two years I have can- 
ned sausage, which keeps perfectly 
fresh. 

I expect to try canning all kinds of 
fresh meats to use later when we 
have none. 

Fruits and vegetables are a health- 
ful diet. Then there is such a satis- 
faction in having them to eat all 
times of the year. 1 most always 
have a jar of apples or peaches for 
breakfast in the spring when one 
feels like he can’t eat anything else. 

Company may come in unexpected- 
ly, but 1 am always prepared to serve 
a good meal. My Sunday 
but very little trouble 
fruit, vegetables, 
serves, etc. 


dinners are 
with canned 
pickles, jelly, pre- 


] prefer glass jars to cans for home 
use. They can be used to a better 
advantage later, and then I like to 
the fruit in the jars. I always 
arrange them so they will show off 
well. 

I hope all 
a canner to 
cost $5. It 
at one time 
I use mine 
be bought 


see 


housekeepers 
use this summer. 
will can six quart 
or four two-quart 
on the stove. 
extra. 

MRS 
N.. -€, 


will get 
Mine 
jars 
jars. 
Cans 
W. T. RAWLS. 
Currie, 


A Book Ga | Home calito. 
F ROM W. B. Saunders Co., 
delphia, we have a 


Nurse’s Handbook of 


*hila- 
“Home 
Practical Nurs- 


ing,’ by Charlotte A. Aikens. Miss 
Aikens has had wide experience in 
nursing and as hospital director and 
is able to speak with authority. The 
book covers the whole ground of 
home nursing, beginning with a chap- 
ter on “How to Keep Well,’ and end- 
ing with selected recipes for invalids. 


It is well illust 
great value 


rated and sho 
to many 


uld be of 


who have to care 





for the sick. 

We can supply it at the publishers 
price, $1.62. 

No Mistake. 

A gentleman fron New Yo t out 
into the Jersey t s 1 uy 

farmer by the lo he 
had met After me *s into 
the count he ous s di 
reeted Mine only © 
‘ eT was al smail te ve Vv t is\ 

“Young man, is your fathe ’ 

Yer replied the be 

“Well I would like to see him < 


te dl 
“Sure 


in the pis 


me Where 1] will find him 
the answer 


know 


came 
pen you li 


—Farm Life. 





can | 











Can you always eat all 
that you “can”? 


After the work of ‘‘canning’’ do you find 
much of your fruit is spoiled? Then, 
why persist in using old-style, narrow- 
necked, tin-topped, screw-capped jars? 
That was the old way of “‘canning.’’ The 
new way, the easier, safer, better way is 
called “‘jarring,”’ preserving in theall-glass 


E-Z SEAL JAR 


Try putting up beets, beans, corn and 

matoes for winter use. It is fuz when 
yoo" ‘the E-Z Seal Jar. It has the 
sanitary « * cap—no metal at all, 
No twisting a turning—the cap 
clamps with a spring seal. It closes 
and opens with a touch of the finger. 
And—your fruit keeps! 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer—he_ will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar— FREE. 
Be sure and write 
us for FREE Book 
of Recipes—it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 
the Jar from the 
grocer. Get the 
Book from us. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
ETAT EAE 

1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar BA 
FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free jar this coupon 
must be presented to your dealer before Sept. Ist, 
1912, with blank spaces properly filled out. 

HAZEL-ATLAS ba co., 

Wheeling, W. Va 

This is to certify, That I have this aay received one 
*‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar Free of all cost and without 
any obligation on my part. This is the first coupon 
presented by any member of my family. 











Name. 





Address 

TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. Allcoupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. Ist, 1912, 
DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. Thisis to certify, that I 
gave away one “‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person 
whose signature appears above, 





Dealer’s Name. 





Address. 
<<? WE SHIP “APPROVAL 


, prepay the fre 
aad, allow 10 ‘DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
it OnLy COSTS one cent to learn our 


unmherr f fPrwes 1nd marve offers 
























grade 141. mode} mes les 
not buy 
|FAactory PRICES 28:55°5 
a pair ¢ res from anyone at any price 
for our large Art Catalog Lf 
nude Propogtt on ou fuss 
Hsample bicycle going to your towa 
‘RIDER AGENTS everywhere are 
making pe 
money ©s tang and elling our | 
We Se heaper n any othe tory. 
TIRES, ‘Coaster- “Brake rear wheelie, 
lamps, repairs and su fou =e! gree 
Do Not Wait; «ri: vay for our re L 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dest R-187 cuicace 





placed anywhere, ate 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Clean, orma* 
mental, convenient, 
cheay Lasts all 


season. Can't spill 
over, will no 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


or tip 
injure anything. Gua 

antaed \etectiee E - 
sold by dealers, 0 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
160 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn N. ¥. 





You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 



















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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T IS getting time now to begin thinking about 
l the handling of the corn crop. We have had 
our say about the practice of fodder-pulling for 
several years now, and we expect to say it again 
this year. It is an expensive and unprofitable 
practice and progressive farmers should quit it. 
We are going to have something to say later about 
corn harvesters,and fodder balers,and cutters, and 
shredders and are going to do our best to convince 
you that there is a better way to handle the corn 
crop If there is, of course every reader of ours 
wants to follow it. 


kK INVITE attention to the two letters pub- 

lished on page 14. It makes us proud to get 
such letters as these, and we don’t mind confess- 
ing it. They prove that we are not altogether fail- 
ing in our effort to make The Progressive Farmer 
an efficient co-worker with the man on the farm. 
We get a good many letters from people in other 
lines of work, telling us that The Progressive 
Farmer is a good paper, or an interesting paper, 
and we appreciate them; but when a farmer writes 
us and says that the paper helped him with this 
job or that, we feel that we have received the 
highest possible praise. 


OW about that silo? You know it is one of 

our prophecies that in a comparatively few 
years silos will be as common in the South as 
they are now uncommon. We have made tha 
prophecy with full confidence because it is a set- 
tiled fact that the silo is essential to the most 
economical feeding of cattle and other farm ani- 
mals, and because it is a settled fact that more 
farm animals are essential to good tarming in 
South. Read Mr. Meroney’s article this week at 
build a silo—there is still time to grow a crop to 
fill it—-but don’t dig a pit deeper than two or 
three feet unless you want fo do some hard work 
petting the silage out. 











PEAKING of silos, Mr. W. H. Eaton, who has 


charge of the Dairy Demonstration Work in 


North Carolina, writes us that he has requests for 


information and assistance from over one hundred 
Progressive Farmer readers who expect to build 
silos this year. He wishes us to urge all of them 
to get to work just as soon as possible so that 
there will be plenty of time to have everything in 


readiness before the rush of fall work comes. His 
letter came after the note above was written, and 


it gave us renewed faith in our expressed opinion 
that silos must soon come into general use in the 


South, 


ly PAGE 5 of this issue will be found direc- 
tions for laying a concrete floor. The use of 


concrete on the tarm is bound to increase ever 


year and for many purposes no other material 





will be found as satisfactory or, in the long rur 
as economical Nor is it a hard matt t 
concrete or to use it Anyone who can use 
and exercise judgment can do Al 
Association of Portland Cement a 
Philadelphia, Pa., will be glad t ! 
full information as to how to 
job he has on hand, whether it lilding 
a concrete silo or the laying of 
HERE may be some 1 lers who wonder wl 
we are going to ‘“‘let up’’on the planting of 
crops, and we beg to a ! 
making our last appeal this k That is 
summer-growing forage cr : t is right 
for the bu farmer t be preparation 
his winter-zgrowing feed and cover cro W 


" is that planted to corn ot ytton, Southern 
irmers will be soil-robbing rather than soil-feed- 
not merel 1m ) i yp 1 
i yut 1 li S, i ? 
I ytat 1 tor Pu yp id 

eil hey yn I 





( ie article by Mr. Greaves 1is week strikes 
us as one of the best and biggest things we 


have had lately. As a minister said to the writet 
not long since, the church must be the social cen- 
ter in many country communities if there is one 
ind if there is not a social center, there will al- 
most surely be an anti-social center—a place 
where the forces which make for the disintegra- 
tion and destruction of society will get in their 
work The country church which neglects the 
social interests and the intellectual tendencies of 
the young people of its community is turning 
away from one of its widest fields for effective 
and constructive work. 


T IS good advice Mr. Troutman gives this week 
I to plant an alfalfa patch this fall. Not good 
for every man, however, for the man who has 
only poor land, or who will not take the trouble 
to prepare his land well, or who will be discour- 
aged by one failure is not likely to make a suc- 
cess with alfalfa in most parts of our territory 
Certain Southern soils are naturally suited to 
alfalfa, many others are not; but there are few 
sections in which it cannot be grown if the farmer 
is but willing to take the proper pains with it 
It is a good crop to grow, too—one of the best 
crops in the world, and one of the surest signs of 
progressive farming. The man who is looking 
for an easy job, however, should let alfalfa alone, 
unless he lives in a natural alfalfa section. 


T WAS truly stated last week in answer to an 
I inquiry that the difference between the butter 
for which Mr. Felix Williams gets thirty-three 
cents a pound and the butter for which the in- 
quirer can only get fifteen cents a pound is a dif- 
terence in dairy knowledge. The high-priced 
butter is made by a person who knows, the low- 
priced by one who lacks dairy knowledge Yet 
it would not be safe to say that all this difference 
is in the knowledge of how to make butter. A 
large part of it may be in the knowledge of how 
to sell. The person who sells good butter at a 
country store need not expect to get a fair price 
for it. Even if one made thirty-three-cent butter, 
he could not get thirty-three cents for it there 
The reason is evident, the country storekeeper 
does not get enough good butter to enable 
dispose of it by itself to advantage. Most of what 
he buys is of poor quality. When he goes to 
sell—for he must sell to other dealers, and this 
means another deduction from the producer's 
price—he gets pay for a poor lot of butter \ 
few pounds of good butter will make little or no 
difference in the price of the lot To get the full 
profit out of any product, the farmer must learn 
to sell as well as to produce. High-priced but 
is butter properly made and then offered in the 
right market. 





What the Farmer is Interested In. 


HE FARMER isn’t concerned abort a[= 
tility and nitrates and inoculation aud 
‘ things like that, what he wants is a living 
and he wants it now.” The above quotation is 


reported as a statement made by a college pro- 











essor Is this statement true? Is it true that 
iverage farmer wants to be told how to mak 
a living——how to make money; but is not lling 
to do the thinking necessary to use the »quired 
ition? The man who is not ‘‘concerned 
ibout fertility, and nitrates and inoculatior 
make a living, but he will not be aided by any 
th ng he ma do, nor cal i oO ) Lim 
with adv} or information 
It seems to be a human characterist to nt 
th ings that we want, to come in the wa 
want them, and the farmer is no exception to 
rul In fact there s¢ l ) ig > 
( get thing h y S{ Ss 
so : , | \ wn et ¢ 
} > + ¢ 7 I ~ 
tnt I k a zg 4 ) 





THE 


he 


nd nitrates and inoculation’ 


me to make a prize crop.” 


work out in practice has resulted from a failure 
king application of these theories 
o understand and properly apply them. 

in ‘‘quack prescriptions” in farming, as 
edicine, has passed. The farmer, 23 
lL as the doctor, must know why and fit his pre- 
or his practice to the particular needs 





ial ease under consideration. 
short, the scientist and the agricultural paper 


No one can tell the farmer ‘‘how to 
right now,’ 
10 fault of the scientist. It is ordained 
i. things shall be obtained in a certain 
and no one is to blame because that way 's 
we may wish and to be learned 
The man who would make a li 


and 












tting worse with every year. Y 


man to get down lower than the 


matter what the Negro knows. TI! 





PROGRESSIVE 





FARMER 


rust is frequently shown by 


the agricultural editor and 


iemned because they cannot 


io difficult or even impossib 


ell the farmer ‘“‘how to make a 


can interest that farmer in 


and simi- 


There is no easy way to knowledge 
-ige is the only help the farmer can 
n others that will aid him in making 


who wants information that will 
make a living and will not do the id 
necessary to learn facts about soil fertility, ’ 
feeding livestock, and similar subjects, 


No man can tell another man 
farm. The man on the farm 


villing to learn the facts underlying hi 
operations and then apply these facts 


man asked the writer how to feed 
his horse and stated: “I have read your articles 
on feeding but haven’t the time to study the sub- 
to be able to get up a proper ra- 
That man has not the time ever to 
well. We could tell him to give so 
many pounds each of certain kinds of feeds, but 
be telling him how to feed his 
To feed livestock properly requires some- 
more than the giving of so many pounds 
Another asked us what fertilizers he 
der corn, and when we asked about 
the soil, and failing to obtain information on thai 
unable to answer the question, his 
thought you could tell me some 
fertilizer I could buy at the stores that would help 


of the failure of the so-called theories to 


se who are willing to try to hel; 


and that such cannot 








must be concerned with ‘‘fertility, 


inoculation,’ and many other 


iblesome matters. 
A Thought for the Week. 
men here at the South who t:! 


themselves believe that the Neg 
the schoolhouse, is somehow goily 


\ 


Now, nothing ever gets on top 


p in a democracy except virtue 


and yet the very man who 
fashion is the same man who I 
ne that the Negro is a bad 


here is no way in the world fo 
on top of the white man except 


proud and historic race, with its 
and the funded culture of al 
s command, can keep ahead 





of our situation lies not in any 
»s wise and legitimate proz- 

danger that the Negro wi 
do so little, and will increas 
about either knowing or d 








aout 
of his numbers, 
and his lethargy will d 


and suffocating burd 




















Edgar Gardr 











Negro Problem 









In Two Continents 





By CLARENCE POE. 
HOPLE are always more interesting than marked. In the Transvaal, fot sxampie, Mr 
things, and the best feature of travel is not Evans told me, as I have had others tell me be- 
seeing scenery, but folks. And life on ship- fore, it is the law in many towns that no Negro 


poard affords one excellent opportunity for form- 
ing interesting friendships. 

One of the countries I have always been inter- 
ested in is South Africa. With regard to the 
South’s greatest problem—the race question— 
conditions there more nearly parallel Southern 
conditions than anywhere else on earth. Nowhere 
else save there are great populations of white and 
blacks living side by side as with us. Sometime 
{ hope I can run down there in the lower edge of 
the dark continent and investigate conditions at 
first hand. 

Since the realization of such 
long time off, however, 
interested, during our 


a plan seems a 
I have been especially 
steamer trip, in talking 
with a distinguished citizen of United South 
Africa, Hon. Maurice S. Evans, C. M. G., recently 
a member of the Parliament of Natal, who is just 
returning from a tour through our own Southern 
States, made for the purpose of comparing con- 
ditions in his own country and ours. I do not 
believe I ean better use my space this week than 
by writing, therefore, not of Europe but of Africa, 
not of agricultural conditions but of the race 
problem—simply setting down some of the more 
notable observations made by Mr. Evans in the 
course of the interviews I have had with him. 
First of all I had probably better record some 
points of contrast between United South Africa 
and the South. To begin with, there is a contrast 
in that the Negroes, in a great minority in the 
South, are in a great majority in South Africa. 
in Mr. Evans’ own Province, Natal, he tells me 
the blacks outnumber the whites ten to one. 
There are, in fact, more Hindus—emigrants from 
India—than white people; but the British Gov- 
ernment in India has now forbidden the emigra- 
tion of Hindus to South Africa—the cause being 
{ the ill feeling resulting from the British South 
African colonies’ refusal to give the Hindus polit- 
ical rights and other privileges. Another contrast 
appears in that South African Negroes are not 
treated as citizens, as ours are, but still maintain 
their tribal organizations, each tribe being ruled 
| by its chief, as in the days of savagery, subject, of 
course, to the general laws enforced by the 
British Government. While without the educa- 
tional opportuntities our colored people enjoy, Mr. 
Evans says that in natural capacity the South 
African blacks are fully equal to ours. 

United South Africa is composed of four sep- 
arate Provinces or States united as one country a 
few years ago, and there is no common race 
policy for the entire nation. In forming the 
Union it was seen that to attempt to get together 
on one platform with regard to the Negro would 
have defeated the formation of a confederacy 
just as would probably have been the case had 
our American States in 1789 attempted to agree 
on a National policy with regard to slavery. In 
the Transvaal, where Dutch influence predomi- 
nates, and where opposition to British influence 
led to the Boer War not many years ago, the 
“Grondwet,” or fundamental constitution decreed 
that shall forever be no equality 
white and black in church or state. 
Free State 








there between 
In the Orange 
the same conditions obtain. In Natal 


) a black man, by passing certain educational and 
r civilization tests may come out from tribal rule 
yp and win the minor privileges of citizenship; and 


on permission of the Governor, may be granted 
) ; the suffrage. But that this opportunity is more 
) ! hominal than real is indicated by the fact that 


out of one million natives, only two have received 


tiie suffrage in this way. In Cape Colony, the 
0} last of the four South African Provinces, the con- 
nt stitution makes no formal distinction between 





White and 


black; but while for fifty years blacks, 
its by | 


‘arning to read and write, could have acquired 
ill the suffrage, they have taken so little interest in 
citizenship that the voting population now num- 


‘he bers only 9,000 in a total population of over 
wih: One million. 

ar ‘tere then is the first great difference between 
vi United South Africa and the United States of 
AS America {In the United States we have National 
it Z ction S on race policy; in South Africa, none. 





ited States all legislation must apply to 








, and black alike; in South Africa, regula- 
, , U1 for each -race Sometimes the differ- 
ir ‘ sligat; in other cases they are very 














hs : tof a series of articles which Mr. Poe will send 


through Ire- 





shall walk on the sidewalks: instead he must 
travel with the horses and cattle in the streets 
Nowhere are the Negroes allowed to buy or carry 


firearms, and in Natal they are not allowed to 
carry their native weapons. An excellent law is 
that which prohibits the sale of liquor to the 
natives; they can get only their light, native 
home-made beer. The tax levied on the blacks 
in Natal is not a property tax, but a “hut tax’’— 


a tax of fourteen shillings ($3.25) levied on each 
hut, or home; and as each home is supposed to 
shelter one wife, the polygamous element pay in 
proportion to the number of wives they have an- 
nexed. 

Of course, too, in view of the fact that the 
whites are full-fledged citizens, while the blacks, 
under their tribal organizations correspond some- 
what to the Indians on our American reservations, 
the educational advantages are by ho means equal 
For the whites, ample schools are provided, but 
all the Government can do for the 
grant subsidies for the missionary 
are working among them. 

I may pause just here to observe that about the 
most notable lessons I learned on my trip around 
the world was just this—that our Southern Negro, 
so far from being the oppressed, abused and mis- 
treated child of destiny he is so often represented 
as being, is, in fact, the best-off colored man on 


blacks is to 
schools that 


the face of the earth. Even in slavery he had 
better food, clothing and care than he had for- 
merly received in Africa, and today as the in- 


heritor of a part in the most advanced civilization, 
and the most liberal and rewardful industrial 
order on earth—a civilization and a social order 
built up by long ages of suffering and effort by 
the white man himself—he has a fairer chance 
for “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
than any other non-white race on the globe. The 
Chinaman has made contributions to civilization 
of the most important kind: he had a literature 


before our white ancestors had emerged from 
barbarism, and he has a history covering thou- 
sands ot years of culture, achievement and 


orderly government. Yet the Chinaman's country 
is ever menaced by famine, and the average 
Chinaman gets only ten or fifteen cents a day for 
his bitter labors, whereas the Negro in the South-- 
without a history, a literature, a civilization of his 
own, or any distinctive contribution to the white 
man’s civilization—gets five to twenty times as 
much as the Chinaman and has five to twenty 
times as good a chance for an education and for 
the advantages of modern civilization. Nor is the 
contrast between white man and yellow merely 
an economic one. The Negro in the South holds 
a more independent position, is treated with more 
respect as a man than his brother day-laborer in 
China or India. In the East my servant called 
me ‘‘Master’’; in the South my father, whose own 
father’s ex-slaves called him ‘‘Master,’’ was prob- 
ably the last one of our line to receive the desig- 
nation. In the South, the man 
is at home, while the Negroes constitute a foreign 
element, as it 


moreover, 


white 


were; yet nowhere in the South 

have I ever seen Negroes kicked about by white 
men as I have seen Chinamen in their own home- 
land kicked around, like dogs, by white foreig: 
ers, angered at some stupidity such as employers 
of Negro servants in the South would put up 
ith as a matter of course. No wonder Mr 





ans, speaking to a Northern fellow 


passenger, 


a day or two ago, declared that the Negro in 
America has a better chance than the working 





class in any other country—a conclusion which 
I believe Booker Washington himself rea dd 
after a tour in which he investigated the living 
conditions of European labor. 

All this, of course, seems to be getting away 
from South Africa, but this letter is intended to 
be of a mere gossipy sort, and this observation 
is suggested by what has just been said about 


the difference in legislation for whites and blacks 





in Mr. Evans’ home country 
What interested me even more in my convet 
ition with him, |! ever, than his discussion o 
cond yns in South Africa, was h m »SSiO 
of Ir own spout Tm count D ! ) »D 
tions n nh recent tour t yugh DI 
He is convinced that in the Sout ) 
Afric ly para ym oft | 3 i 1 





in our own section, but 0 frequently 


Nant a ae ne 


“What's The News?”’ 


Ae yas taser aN 

















‘The Baitimore Convention. 
S WE go to press 
n tion in 
and no 


nominatic 


(July 1) the Democratic 
Baltimore is still in session, 
‘andidate seems any nearer the 
yn than when it met. [t has been a re- 
markable gathering with Mr. Bryan as the storm 
center. His activities began with the selection of 
Judge Parker as temporary chairman. Defeated 
in his fight against Mr. Parker before the National 
Committee, Mr. Bryan carried it to the floor of 
the convention, becoming himself a candidate. 
Mr. Parker was elected by a small majority, but 
Mr. Bryan’s strength was so clearly demonstrated 


Cor 





that the making of the platform was virtually 
conceded to him. 
3efore the balloting began Mr. Bryan made a 


sensational speech attacking Morgan, Ryan, Bel- 
mont, and their followers, and presented a reso- 
lution declaring that no one controlled by them 
should be the nominee of the party, and asking 
for the expulsion of delegates under their control. 
As Thos. F. 


Ryan was a delegate from Virginia, 
and August Belmont from New York, this reso- 
lution brought out a storm of _ protest. Mr. 
Bryan then withdrew the last part and the first 


part, which 
Oot war 


Virtually amounted to a 
against the big financial 


declaration 


powers, was 
passed by more than a four-fifths vote. 
The balloting began with Champ Clark well 


in the lead, Woodrow Wilson second, and Judson 
Harmon and Oscar Underwood following. Mr. 
Harmon was soon dropped by New York, which 
changed to Champ Clark, and this put the Ohio 
man practically out of the running. On the tenth 
ballot Mr. Clark received 556 votes, or more than 
a majority tter several more ballots Mr. Bryan 
vote trom Clark to Wilson, saying 
that Clark’s nomination could come only by the 
vote of New York and that he would support no 
candidate under obligations to Murphy and the 
forces he represented. The Speaker’s strength 
slowly declined after this and Wilson gained, the 





changed his 











twenty-sixth ballot giving Clark 463%, Wilson 
407%, Underwood 112%. Governors Harmon, 


Marshall and Foss were also voted for. 

This action of Mr. Bryan’s was bitterly resented 
by Speaker Clark and his friends, and the fight 
Monday morning seemed as far from settlement 
as ever. No one seems to think Mr. Clark’s nomi- 
nation possible, but it is believed that he can con- 
trol enough votes to prevent the nomination of 
Governor Wilson, and deadlock remain 
unbroken for many more ballots. 

That Mr. Bryan is right in fighting against the 
domination of the Democratic Party by the mon- 
eyed interests and such unsavory politicians as 
Charles F. Murphy, Tom Taggart and Roger Sulli- 
we firmly believe; but 
culated to do his cause as 
With a platform thoroughly progressive and the 
that no candidate could be nominated 
would not heartily endorse it, it would seem 

tsider that 





the 


may 


Van, 


his methods seem cal- 
much harm as good. 








assurance 






the raising oft 
satening of a 


personal issues 


and 





division in 


r the progres- 
sive forces was unnecessary. As we see it, 
he has once more demonstrated his courage 
and his devotion to his convictions, and also his 


lack of personal tolerance and political wisdom. 


Other Items of Interest. 


YNATOR La Follette has made a bitter attack 




















on 7 iore Roosevelt, declaring that Roose- 
s ficed the principles of tl progres- 
s to 3 0 yersonal ambition, and that he 
thought only o vinr Without caring what 
mea used Mr Roosevelt’s new party 
! b aiting for the results at Baltimore 
nu t ent to the Constitution 
has b ana, Arizona, and Min- 
a three more States a needed to 
mak The amendment providing for the 
d yn of United States Senators has been 

itified by Massachusetts. 
M Ta has acknowledged that he owes his 
nd a I s his first nomination to Mr 
Roos , If Mr. Roos it d beer illing to 
21 yM promis id I President 
1 had » « 1omina 

4 lDva l 


Hubbard 
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FOR SALE 


Berkshires, Jerseys, 








A 10 months ott 
senior yvearlins boa r iean Berkshire 
Congress Show, Des l ( Lin plo Inter 
national Livestoc) ‘ = care Pde out 
of one of the bes i st s 1 the ‘ h 
A strict] fane ‘ ding 4 
boar eady for sery ‘ i OOF rd ¢ if 
fitted fo a she mak some 
body ow s t re Hie IS some ho. 
Price { | 
Pi ) 1d o ship by a great son of 
the 1,00 sho Y t ding Boar Star | 
Value, one ¢ t itest of the breed out | 
of a Royal Empress sow by the half-ton | 
boar, | ic } 
Dams o these pigs equa as well bred 
and splendid Individuals, with big bone, long 
deep broad bodies, fine backs and hams, ex 
tra good feet fancy, short, well dished 
heads, smoth and mellow throughout 
Nothing sent out but strictly high grade 
type Be eee: s, such as You would Keep for | 
Your own breeders Prices, $15.00 to $25.00 | 
ereersine to class. Your money's worth in 
either case, | 
A fine Jersey bull calf of splendid breed- | 
ing, will improve any smal]] herd, only $25.00 | 
Address | 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier ts cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15: 
eystone ben ‘Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the Titersational Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


BERKSHIRES 





Of large size, heavy bone and high- 
est quality, at farmers’ prices. I 
have a choice lot of pigs 8 to 12 
weeks old, bred close up in the blood 
of the great boars of the breed. Not 
forced. Just right to go ahead and 
develop on ordinary farm fare. 
Prices the lowest. 

EK. M. TIMBERLAKE, Orange, Va. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Fifty long bodied, well developed Berkshire pigs, 
three to four months old, that have been well fed and 
grazed on oats and rape. Pigs sired by Carolina Master- 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent of the blood of Master- 
piece 77,000, and by ason of Russwurm’s Grand Cham- 
pion boar, Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. If you want the 

st of breeding and individuality at a reasonable price, 
give me your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. M. THIGPEN 
Route No.5, TARBORO, N. C. 


Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2:d, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars 

At South Carolina State Fair, ie our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entrie 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, 


‘d 





‘St. Matthews, S. C 
IDEAL TYPE BERKSHIkKkiS | 





Pigs two to four 



















months old. Can 
furnish pairs not 
related. All stoc ‘ty : 
registered ain (ing 
will compare Wh www sv 
with the best. Special prices next thirty 
days. Write 
W. L. VAUGHAN, - Sycamore, Va. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Tell me what you want, and I will tell 
you what I have, and price. Florida buyers, 
take notice. Big saving in express charges. 
H. W. HALLOCK, - - Live Oak, Fla. 





Pure-Bred Berkshires 


Hogs must go at half their value. Eight weeks old 
pigs, $5; ten weeks old pigs, $6; tried boar, $30; sow in 
pigs, $30. White Orpington cockerels, $1.50 each. Sat- 






































THE PROGRESSIVE FAR Vii. 











; = i 
= ae =| ilo ms 
= Live Stock and Dairy = | |} Oakwood Faria 

+ i R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
: Se ‘ : i Newton, N. C. 
THE CHEAPEST SATISFACTORY es*ce is still in use and has done | ff i 
S ; Bo d service on my farm for 19 psp t 
SILO. ciways has been satistactors. com, Jersey Bull For Saie 
Simple Directions for Building Et. nthe : a eta eo he oly Piet tacne Solid color. Dropped iT | 
IRST dig a round cistern or pit - August 2, 1910 i 
in the ground eight feet deep and Dark’s Mill Price, $75.00 


If you are interested write and 
get his picture and pedigree. 








mak 
the dairy cows | 
J. N. MERONEY. 
,» Lenn. 
Comment: We thank 
t 





ee, 








12 feet in diameter; around the top 

of this pit lay a border of brick two Editorial | 
or three brick high and width of one Mr. Meroney for this letter. The plan 
brick length. Lay this in cement will make an efficient silo. That is, | 
mortar, using this brick border asea gilage will keep well, but we do not | 
foundation to set up a large wooden agree with him that it is the ‘‘cheap- | 
tub built of 2x4 pine studding, 14 or egt’’ satisfactory silo. It may be the | 
16 feet long Select straight, well- cheapest in so far as first cost is cone | 
seasoned and square-edged timber cerned, but it is not the cheapest in | 
just as it comes from the rip saw. No the end, if the cost of lifting the si- | 
bevel or dressing or tongue-and- jage out of the hole in the ground is 


groove is needed. 
tub, first put up four stout posts, 
higher than the silo will be, to be 
used to support the roof, but at pres- 


and properly braced, begin the work 
of putting up the tub. Set up first 
stave, set back about two inches from 
inside edge of brick foundation, and 
make perpendicular with spirit level; 
fasten to scaffold at top. With one 
man working at the bottom and one 
at the top the job is quickly done. 


Nail across the first stave near the 
both top and bottom on inside a 


thin slat or old barrel stave. Then set 

up the second stave as close as pos- 

sible to the first and confine in place 

by driving a four-penny nail through 

the old barrel stave. Then set up the 

next stave, confine in place as before, 

using more old barrel staves as need- 

ed and conforming to the circle of 

the brick foundation. Brace the 
structure temporarily to the scaffold 
at the top as it is needed to steady 
it. 

Continue this until the huge tub 
is set up and held in place by the two 
inside hoops of old barrel staves. 
When this is done put on the outside 
iron hoops. For a silo 12 feet in di- 
ameter, each hoop will consist of 
three sections of five-eighths round 
iron 13 feet long and three cast-iron 
lugs for connecting the ends. A tub 
16 feet high will need ten complete 
hoops. When placing the hoops they 
should be spread to allow for doors 
at the proper place. Two doors 24 
inches wide and 28 inches high are 
sufficient. The lower one should be 
placed about 18 inches from the bot- 
tom and two hoops placed below it; 
the other door about seven feet above 
the first. The hoops should be drawn 
up as tight as possible before the 
doors are marked off. Mark off the 
doors and fit heavy battens of wood 
| or iron to the curve of the wall and 
fasten securely with bolts or spikes 
before sawing out so they will retain 
their shape when taken out. I saw 
out the width of six of the staves and 
saw with a bevel, larger on inside, so 
when put in place in filling the pres- 
sure of the silage will hold firmly in 
place. 

It is well in filling to place a 
square of paper roofing or building 
paper over the door on inside to be 
sure it is air-tight. Spread on a bor- 





isfaction guaranteed. Reference: Bank of Roper, Roper, 
N.C. Albermarte Poultry Plant, Mackeys Ferry, N.C. 








978-Pound Mammoth Black Hog. 
Largest hog ever dressed in North Car- 
olina. Introduced by us. 

116 FINE PIGS TO SELECT FROM. 
Reduced Price, $15 Per Pair. 
Order Today. 

Reference: Bradstreet, or 

our city 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C, 


any bank in 





der of cement mortar on outside at 
the bottom to cover the joint where 
the wooden tub rests on the brick 
| foundation, and plaster down about 
two feet on the dirt wall on inside 
to keep out surface water. 


No other plastering is necessary if 













TALLEY’S BIG KIND 


POLAND CHINAS 


Sows from leading strains of the North. Our herd 
is nominated. Pigs eligible for shows. Write us 
your wants. Pedigrees furnished, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. You see these hogs before you pay 
for them, 


J. H. TALLEY & SON, Luray, Tenn. 









soil is firm clay. This silo, 12 feet 
in diameter and 16-foot tub, over 
eight-foot cistern, will hold about 55 
tons silage. Paint with good, cheap 


paint on outside to protect from the 
weather, but do not paint inside; so 
that in filling it will quickly absorb 
moisture and be absolutely air-tight. 
Cover with cheap gabled board root 
to keep out rain, and it is ready to 
fill. The first one ever built in Ten- 





To set up this big considered. 


part of it in 
oughly tried out many years 


ent to be used as a scaffold to work has been practically abandoned, be- 
round the top in setting up the big cause the cost and trouble of lifting 
tub. After these posts are set up the heavy silage out of the pit is 


ANGUS 


BULL CALVES 


tible to registry; under 
each. 


sy age, $50 


six months 

Calves between six 
months, $75. Good, solid, beefy 
ready for service also for 


and nine 
oung bulls 
sale. 


THE DELLS 
Lantz, 


STOCK FARM. 


8. E. Proprietor, Congerville, Ill. 





The plan of putting the silo or a 





the ground was thor- 
ago and 


much greater than the cost of elevat- 
ing it by machinery when the silo is 
being filled. The saving in first cost 
of building, if any, is not sufficient 


Soy Beans. 


TULLAHOMA, - ~ - 


PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TENNESSEE 





to offset the greater cost of getting 





the silage out. 
Does It Pay to Work Oxen? 


NOTICED the 
friend, that the 


remark of your 
“ox is not intended 





HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ml. 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 











for work.’”’ In Europe, where agri- 
culture is more intensive than with 
us, oxen are often used for work. 
They say it is economical, since he 
can later be fattened and sold for 
meat. I do not remember seeing 
a mule in Europe, except some ex- 


hibition crosses at the University of | 
Halle in Germany. When the horse 
or mule is old, his carcass has little 
value. G. S. FRAPS. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 

stein man, supply them. He 

breeds the Best and sells the 
| Good ones. 


J. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 








Texas A. & M. College. 

Editorial Comment: The ox may 
sometimes be used economically as a 
farm work animal. He is used most 
where human labor is most plentiful | 
or low in price. The ox is slow, as |} 
a farm work animal, and if human 
labor is scarce or high-priced, it may 
be more profitable to use the faster 
horse or mule. In fact, we are in- 
clined to think that the greater effi- | 
ciency of the horse or mule will more 
than balance the fact that his car- | 
cass is useless when he is worn out, | 
even though the ox when old may | 
be fattened and eaten by man. 

By the way, is it not something of 
a reflection on our intelligence, that 
we are willing to eat an old ox, but | 
will not eat even a young horse? 














| 

eee ‘ | 
milker has | 
dairymen, and it 
been at last made a 
, however, not yet with- | 


The mechanical 
been a dream of 
seems to have 
reality. It is 


long 





in reach of the man with a small | 

B: | 
dairy. Any Progressive Farmer | 
readers interested in the proposition 





should clip this notice and mail it to 
the Sharpless Separator Co., West 
Chester, Pa., giving the number of 
cows they are milking. 






Why is it that’so m y Southern Congress- 





| 
| 
| 

































men always line up in xy of oleo? When 
you think of the poverty-stricken character 
of much land in the South you would im 
agine these Southern men would favor any 
} iest thing which promised to help re- 
store i Wherever dairying has been | 
fairl s at the South, with alfalfa, ] 
a as, the soil has improved 
1 increased You cannot | 
sé y find any more genuineiy 
prosperous Southerr arm communities than 
those sect vhe i ing has been de 
loped ery 1thern Congressman 
should be out t he bars calling ‘Come 
Boss! Come Boss! to the good old cow. In- | 
stead of de hand hang 
with oles at the cow a 
Ru ey | 
| 
t be given to anyone It | 
and sold It is ¢ | 
Each one must work for | 
and spiritual salvation 
that makes democracy 
possible It is the salt that saves the 
world.—Chas. D. McIver. 





| Tamworths 





Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 


tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 
blocky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
#reat Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 





buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal. 
Cc. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 

Thompson’s Growthy Mule-foot Hogs— 
Have won more first prizes than any herd 
in America. Stock of all ages for sale, sired 
by or bred to my State Fair First Prize 
Winning Males. I am also. breeder of 


Mammoth Bourbon 
$3.50.—Chas, P. 


Red Turkeys; 12 eggs, 
Thompson, Letts, Ind. 





| Our 1911 Junior Champion 


Tamworth Sow 


has a litter of ten sired by 
Loco. Write for prices 
and leaflet. A few show 


prospects for sale. 
ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Iil. 














The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Dese rip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. _— 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


TAM ORT AS 








BOARS ONLY 
FOR SALE 





WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
>». J. Lybrook, Mer., 
nF. DD. x - -  Winsten-Salem, N. C. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


boars 
far- 


akin; service 
and September 


pigs not 
bred for July 
Highest quality. 
WATSON, ~ 


Can furnish 


and sows 
row : 
R. W. Forest Deport. V3. 
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Saturday, July 6, 1912.] 


HOGS LIVING ON MULBERRIES 
ALONE. 


How It Paid One Farmer to Plan His 
Hog Crop Years Ahead—Some 
Suggestion on the Care of Mul- 
berry Trees. 


FEED that has been often recom- 
A mended for hogs, but that has 
been used to only a limited extent is 
the edible mulberry. The mulberry’s 
lack of popularity is probably due to 
the fact that for one to possess this 
crop he must plan for it about five 
or ten years in advance. It has been 
my privilege recently to inspect one 
farm on which the owner is making 
use of mulberries during their sea- 
son as the exclusive feed of a lot of 
hogs now in good condition. 

The owner of this farm, Mr. Jim 
M. Brown, of Bibb County, Ala., evi- 
dently did some thinking and plann- 
ing along this line about 17 years 
ago, for that is about the age of the 
superb mulberry trees which are now 
proving so profitable. He has 35 
of these trees, the best of which are 
at least 15 inches in diameter of 
trunk and have a spread of limb, or 
shade diameter of 40 to more than 
50 feet. 

These trees were set at distances 
of 30 feet each way, which their 
owner regards as too close planting. 
These 35 trees occupy the greater 
part of the space in a permanent hog 
lot having an estimated area of only 
about one and a quarter acres. There 
are a number of vacant spaces where 
years ago the young trees died, prob- 
ably on account of injuries made by 
livestock. 

The hogs, now getting their living 
exclusively from 35 trees, shading 
an actual area (excluding vacant 
spaces) of less than an acre, num- 
her 16. The estimated average 
weight of these hogs, most of which 
are eight or nine months old, is about 
160 pounds, or a total estimated 
gross weight of about 2,600 pounds 
of hogs subsisting on the product of 
35 trees. Their winter feed had 
been chiefly rye and rape pasturage. 
But not all has yet been told. For 
the ground is so covered with mul- 
berries not yet eaten that under some 
trees it would be difficult to step 
without crushing some berries. This 
surplus seemed sufficient, at the time 
I saw this grove, to support at least 
a fourth as many more hogs, sug- 
gesting a capacity of about 3,200 
pounds of live hogs for the 35 trees 

The mulberries began to ripen 
about May 1, and Mr. Brown counts 
on their furnishing the sole feed for 
these hogs from May 1 until July 15. 
Certainly the amount of green fruit 
then on the trees indicated that for 
at least a number of weeks there 
would be an abundance of ripe and 
falling mulberries 

These trees were bought from a 
hurseryman as the Hicks variety of 
everbearing mulberries. However, 
there are apparently four different 
kinds represented in the collection. 

The grove consists chiefly of one 
kind, a large black mulberry of the 
usual sweetly insipid taste, and this 
is thought to be the Hicks 


variety. 
There are a few 


trees of a smaller 
black berry, and these trees have a 
Somewhat smaller leaf. The most in- 
teresting trees in the collection are 
those which may be designated as 
White mulberries, though when fully 
: pe a slight trace of a darker color 
Is present The flavor of these ber- 
res is distinctive, suggesting the 
taste of a very ripe fig The hogs 
Know a good thing when t 
rather when th 
heed not look 
vider 


hey see it 
‘y taste it, and so one 
for uneaten berries 


he trees bearing the white 
suit. Those of us who ate the white 
walberries subscribed to the verdict 
a'eady returned by the hogs and 
Pronounced these the best 


There are a few trees beat ing a de- 
dedly acid berry of dark color 
Mr. 


Brown is naturally enthusias- 





tic over the mulberry. He calls it the 
lazy man’s crop, and this ought to 
popularize it. 

This grove of mulberries justifies 
Mr. Brown’s claims that it is a labor- 
savor, not only by acting as a self- 
feeder and exclusive diet, but also 
by furnishing the exc’usive drink, 
saving the muscle of drawing water. 


Mr. Brown states that, tho these hogs | 


have been eating mulberries’ for 
weeks during hot weather, they are 
not supplied with water and that 
when turned into a lot with water 
they show no special thirst. 

According to Mr. Brown's recollec- 
tion these trees afforded a fair yield 
in their third year, with a constant 
increase since until it can now be 
struthfully said that each tree is 
yielding many bushels of fruit 

In the case of a mulberry orchard 
there are two points on which the 
owner of these trees insists if success 
is to be attained. These are (1) the 
exclusion of all stock except hogs, 
for other animals are very fond of 
the leaves; and (2), the avoidance of 
cultivation, in order to avoid break- 
ing the roots, which he has found 
to grow very shallow. It would be 
interesting to hear from other of 
The Progressive Farmer readers as 
to their experience on this latter 
point. 


Mr. Brown believes in growing | 


everything possible at home. In proof 
that he practices what he preaches, 
he pointed to his good crop of ripen- 
ing oats, to his wheat, and most con- 
vineing ot all he seats his guests at 
a table where the menu contains 
mulberry-fed ham, honey from his 


own hives, kid, and an assortment of 


home-grown vegetables and pickles. 


I drew the same moral—the super- | 


iority of what one grows at home 
when I inspected two of his adj@€ent 
fields of oats. In one the seed had 


been grown for five years on the | 


home farm. Seed for the other had 
been bought, and in this field there 
was an abundance of oats smut and 
enough cheat to stock the land al- 


most permanently with the seed of | 
this weed. In the oats from the home- | 
grown seed one looked in vain for | 


the blackened heads of smut and for 
the flaunting panicles of cheat. 

A part of the day spent on this 
farm was occupied in making a test 
of cotton-chopping machines by rep- 
resentatives of the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Auburn, Alabama. Reports 
on a series of these tests, which have 
not yet been concluded, will be avail- 
able in time for use in chopping cot- 
ton next season. It is obvious that 
a report on tests of machinery cannot 
be made now, either through the 
press or otherwise, on tests which 
have only been begun, and which 
must be conducted under a variety of 
conditions. J. F, DUGGAR. 


Turpentine for Hogs “Down in Back” | 


TENNESSEE reader writes: “If 
your subscribers will give their 


hogs that are down in the back and | 


hind parts 15 or 20 drops of 


turpentine a day I think they will | 


get well.”’ 


Turpentine like many other reme- | 
dies has been tried hundreds of times | 
for this trouble The writer has | 
given 15 drops to every 100 pounds | 
weight frequently and it has failed | 


much more frequently than the hog 


has recovered In fact, neither tur- 


pentine, not 
has proved 
friend 


anything yet tried 
continues to use turpen- 
tine on any considerable number of 
these cases he will also find that it 


fails more frequently than it suc- 
eds It is not safe to conclude 
that any medicine is a cure for a dis 
ease because one or two eases get 
vell Turpentine has probably been 


used more frequently than any other 
remedy tor this trouble, because 
i 1 common farm remedy; but ex- 
tensive experience proves that it is 
not effective in most cases 




















The Best Summer 
Farm Investment 
A DE. LAVAL cream sepa- 
rator is the best and most profit- 
able of all farm investments 
and especially so in summer. 

Without a separator the 
summer waste of butter-fat is 
greatest andthe quality of cream 
and butter poorest, while the 
bulk of milk is largest. 

With the unusually high 
price of butter this year the 
increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of prod- 
uct through use of a separa- 
tor means more than ever. 

Moreover the separator 
saves much time and _ labor, 
which counts for most in the 
summer months. 

In all these respects the 
DE LAVAL excels all other 
separators or setting systems. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 





(13) 757 


Cow-Ease.. 
FEPS Ticks. 


FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
fend allows cows to feed in peace, making 

More MilK and More Money for you. 
A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied w ith a sprayer. Keeps cows in good 


condition, and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
$1.25, and we wiil deliver 
prepaid to your addre 238 a 
halt-gallon can of COW 
EASE and SPRAYER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and for Canada, 
aad Trial Offer, $1.50. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO, 
\ BOSTON, MASS. all 




















HARVESTER with Binder Attachment 
cuts and throws in piles on harvester 
| or winrow. Man and horse cuts and 


shocks equal with a corn Binder. Sold 


‘in every state. Price $20. 00. W. H. BUXTON, of 
Johnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The Harvester has proven all 
you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25.00 in 
labor last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shock 
make 4 bushels corn to a shock.’’ 
catalog free, 
NEW PROCESS MFC. CO., 





+ will 





Testimonials 
showing pictures of harvester. Address 
SALINA, KANSAS. 
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Remember, We Always Have 
Registered PERCHERON and BELGIAN 
MARES, STALLIONS and FILLIES 
For Sale Cheaper than other companies. 
Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


Augusta County, - Harriston, Va 











MAMMOTH BLACK AND) 
POLAND CHINA PIGS §@. 


Choice breeding stock for sale. 


Write for prices now. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


Greensboro, N. C. 











T. E. BROWN, 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Figs out of large prolific sows by great massive | 


All pure-bred 


Murfreesboro, Tenn 


ae ee 








LARGE POLAND-CHIEINAS. 

125 selected pigs from 
the largest, smooth 
mellow, easy - feeding 
strains obtainable 
Homelands hogs have 
a reputation for size 
and prolificacy Farm 
devoted to breeding 
and feeding of swine 


Ernest P. Welborn, Box 4, Cynthiana, Ind. 


Pure-Bred Berkshires 





If you want fancy 3erkshire pigs, 
either sex, four to five months old, reg- 
istered, with good heads, hams, and 
bodics, and the finest pedigrce known, 
for $12.50 to $15, better send an order 
or write for more information to 
FOX BROTHERS, - Sevierville, 


. POS 









Tenn. 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 
red from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 

pring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Jbs. Also 
iy sars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs 
\WAINRIGHT LEA, - - Brooksville, Ky 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 
Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired thie Rei pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The 


Farmer. 
S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 





ogressive 





ALPALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 
Imported stock; short nose type; extrem 
y prolific; superior mothers Spring pigs 
ready now; high quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you pay, but what you get that counts 
J. G. Curtis, Box 272, Rochester, N. Y. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS 
Boars ready for service; gilts bred and 
ypen, and fine summer and fall pigs 
W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished 
Zene Hadley, - - Wilmington, Ohio 
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Oraer stalhions direct from this farm. 
every representation and give 


sat istactory if our | Our terms easy 


HOME OF KENTUCKY’S 


———-—— 





CHAMPION 


SADDLE HORSES 










SLE Wig RA 
3. Dow FARE. 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for = sale 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro 
duces the best 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 





Save twoor thrcel 
life insurance 


ar We guarantee Allen S. Edeien, 
Ey Vv ay all y—wh Sot now ? 
i “4 Owner, Burgin, Ky 








JERS sEYS : 





B RUSHIRES 


rought $1,500 at Cooper’s and oth 
rn’'s 7 a. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent 
Sto kwell are the sires used on over 15 
¢ dation of herd is Tormentous crossec 
We have a number of 2-year-olds 


12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fz 
ion 


Highland Chief 


tio ruarantced 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; & 
rs have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tenonas 


1 Golden Lads, which produces type and full | 
Islan 
ialiy tested, show-type cows. We guarant | 


Longfellow, Premier 


7 


prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows 


of imported and American-bred cows 


da: Typ giving 35 to 40 Ibs ‘alves out of | 


d by Premier Longfellow’s Rival So of 
Masterpiece blood We ship 





Columbia, S. C. 
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July 6, 1912.] 
TO DO IN THE GARDEN. 


Look After Right Now. 





rday 


THINGS 


Ma rs to 
NONTINUE to give frequent and 
( hallow cultivation to all of the 


vegetables in the garden, especially 
the tomatoes. The tomato cannot 
continue to bear for any great length 
of time if the cultivation is discon- | 
tinued. Frequent cultivation also | 


helps to check the blossom-end rot of | 
By all means keep this | 


the tomato. 
work going. 
ce &£-s 

If your garden is so situated that 
you can water it during the dry spells 
it would be a good plan to do so pro- 
vided it is done properly. 
light 
afternoon, or during any part of the 
day as for that part, is worse than 
none at all, as it is just enough to 
form a thin crust and thereby in- 
crease the evaporation of the water 


from the soil. So do not water un- 
less you’ can do it thoroughly. A 
good way is to let it run down the 
middies or furrows instead of sprink- 
ling it on. 

ee ‘ 

If you have not already done so, 
be sure to sow a few collard seeds. 
Sow them in a bed now, and trans- 
plant to the field or garden during 
September. Sow the seed in rows 


across the bed, and do not put the 
bed in a real rich place, as this will 
cause the plants to gow too fast and 
they will become too tender. By all 
means put in a supply of them and 


cultivate them until November or 
December. There is no better win- 
ter vegetable than the collard. Put 


them three feet apart in rows four 
feet wide. 

By all means keep the home can- 
ner going. Can all of the surplus 
vegetables and fruit. You may be 
sure that you will have no trouble in 
finding a good market for any that 
you may not need for your own use. 
Cater to the local markets, and do 
not try to sell until the winter 
months have arrived, as this is the 
the time when the best prices will be 
obtained. 

* * * 


Do not allow any part of the gar- 


den to grow up in weeds. Keep the 
ground covered with some kind of 


vegetables all the time. However, if 
you think that you do not need to do 


this still do not allow the weeds to 
take the place. Sow the unoccupied 


part of the garden down to cowpeas. 
* 1 * 

Plant early crops of rutabagas and 

turnips. They may also be planted 


in August, but it is well enough to 
have two crops of them coming on, 
especially the early crop. Make the 


sround real rich and they will grow 
real fast, as they respond very rapid- 
ly to good treatment. 


4 


Do not fail to try to 


grow some 
celery in a moist place this year. It 
is one of our most delicious winter 
vegetables, and can be set out in the 
South up to the first of September. 
The Golden Self-Blanching is one of 


the best and 


most popular varieties 
Of celery ir 


i the South 
* Bs iF 
li is not yet too late to plant a 
Supply of parsnips, carrots and oyster 
Plant or salsify. By all means put 
in a supply of them and cultivate 
them until the latter part of Novem- 
ber or the first of December. 
Plant beans 


tomato 


another crop of 
and roasting-ears, 
Plants fo, 


snap 


Set a few 


' late tomatoes. Sow lettuce 
enti : 
Or fall use Plant another crop of 
Cucumbey, eacr 2% 1 Cina telrli 

! specially for pickling 
pury 


Just a} 
sprinkle of water during the) 



















Mrs. J. F. Brewer, Jarrett, Miss., 








if you live 





This is a photograph of the Government 
Canning 3 stin our o. B can- 
ner Th th ne iown 
in phot sting i vith ott 
mé s 1 1dopted it for sein 
the canning lub Ww c This is the second 
season it has |} I Go ment 
in teachin tl hoo 
DURING JULY We Offer This $15 Canner 

and $2 Capping Steel for $5, or 
Three for $21. 

Miss Vallie V. Woodruff, of Converse, S. 
c., employed by the Government, writes us; 
“Out of 14 girls who exhibited their product, 
eight of them used Farm Canning machines, 
and not one of them lost a can of anything, 
cither tomatocs or other vegetables or fruits, 
but every one of the others lost from 30 to 
78 cans.’’ Under the same instructor, those 
using our canner had perfect success, while 


others using different makes of machines 
lost heavily. 

We receive letters like the following in 
every mail. 


writes us, 


canner, tried it and like it fine.” on. It burns ordinary stovewood, and works any kind 
Miss Etta Smith, Louanna, Fla., writes us, June 6,| of glass jars or tin cans. 
1912: ''Please send me at once very best special prices Daily capacity 4100 to 1,000 cans. Shipping weight, 
you can make me on your canners. I received the three | 59 pounds. This outfit complete consists of one canner, r, 
you sent me and am well pleased with them.” 1 capping steel, 1 soldering copper, 1 can tray, 1 pair ‘ 
Miss Clara Odom, Hattiesburg, Miss., writes us, | lifting hooks, 1 charcoal furnace, 1 pair can tongs, and > 
June 10, 1912: “I received my canner from you and | # 00k of instructions, all for $8, or three for $21. 
it sure is a dandy. No trouble to heat up at all. We will refund the purchase money to any custom- 
Also received case of cans” er if this canner fails to do perfect work. 
. Every customer who purchases this canner is de- We quote on cans f.0.b. factory: a ‘ain 
lighted with it, for it is so casy to operate 100 No. 2 cans, $2.50; 250, $5.00; 500, $8.50 
ee x 100 No. 3 cans, $3.00; 250, $6.00; 500, $11.00 
‘ : It comes ready set up for operation and you can be Above prices include crating and solder-hemmed 
a canning on it out under the shade of the trees in 20]|caps, Cut this ad out, send to us with $8 for one out- 
a Rie : minutes after you take it out of the shipping crate. fit, or $21 for three outfits, and get a canner that 
a a s will do your work to please you. 
FARM CANNING MACHINE COMPANY, - - - - - - - Department D, - -~ « - MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 


in Geor 
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June 11, 1912: “I have my ] It needs neither cookstove nor furnace to operate it 








rgia send your order to G. L. Eubanks, Union City, Georgia. 














Grow Late Cabbage. 


ANY farmers do not have a sup- 
ply of cabbage for winter be- 
cause they neglect starting plants 
in mid-summer for the fall crop. 
Cabbage is one of the easiest vege- 
tables to start from seed, and to 





transplant and to be made to grow | 


in the garden. 


be set out late each 


A large patch should | 
summer and | 


the surplus may be sold or used for | 


winter green poultry feed. It. 48 
also very easy to keep through the 
winter, and by growing an early and 
a late crop, cabbage can be had on 
the farm for table use from the be- 
ginning to the end of the year. 


Cabbage seed for the late crop 
may be sown any time in July, sow- 
ing in a rather moist and 
place. By mixing some sand with a 
soil inclined to be heavy, the young 
plants will come out of the soil in 
better shape for transplanting. The 
crop may be planted in the truck 
patch where an early crop of beans 
or peas has been grown. Re-plow 
the ground before planting, and fer- 


tilize well with decomposed cow or 
other stable manure. Work the soil 
down with a harrow and disk to a 
very fine and firm seed-bed. Have 
the rows from three to four feet 
apart to admit of cultivation with 


horse tools. As soon as a rain comes 
after the soil has been prepared, set 
the young plants in rows about two 


feet apart, pressing the soil firmly 
about their roots, and watering for 
the first two or three days, or un- 
til the roots begin to take hold of 
the new soil. Begin cultivation al- 
most as soon as the crop is set out 
and continue during the growing 
period. 

Cabbage worms are very apt to 


bother the plants, these, a 
solution of one part kerosene, three 
parts buttermilk and six parts water 
is very effective. In making this so- 
lution, briskly stir the kerosene and 
buttermilk together three 
before adding the water. Apply with 
a spray pump or a garden sprink- 
ling pot. A. M. LATHAM. 


but for 


minutes 





If you are laying-off a new garden 
plat this season and haven’t yet done 
the work, be sure to make it long 
and narrow in preference to square. 
That is, if expect to cultivate 
with a horse-plow The long 
will give you less turning to do, and, 
will be 


you 


rows 


of course, less damage done 


by the horse 


shady | 


























































GREATEST CANNING OUTFIT IN THE WORLD 


With our improved invention you can 
day at your home. Used exclusively by 
States Department of Agriculture 


put up 500 cans fruit and vegetables each 
Girl's Tomato Clubs, members of United 
Portable and stationary—all sizes; necessary 


supplies and convenicnces—entirely different and better than old-style outfits. Price 
complete, $12. Full instructions 
GUARANTEED STANDARD CANS, with solder-hemmed caps, tipping solder, 
fluxing and crates: 
250 No. 2 cans.... $5.50 250 No. 3 cans....$ 6.50 
500 No. 2 cans 9.75 500 No. 3 cans.... 11.50 
F.0.B. Baltimore or Virginia Factories. From Hickory or Savannah, 20c per 100 


higher. Order direct 
agents wanted. 


HOME CANNER MANUFACTURING 


and save money Free descriptive literature on request. Good 


co., - - - - - HICKORY, N. C. 
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AS A SOURCE OF PHOSPHORIC ACID 


UNDER WHEAT 


INSURES AN EARLY, EVEN 
OUS CROP 


AND SPLENDIDLY VIGOR- 
OF WAVING GRAIN. 





Because Kev-Tr Thomas Phosphate contains 17 to 19 per cent 
highly ivailable Phosphoric Acid 
Why? Because its Phosphoric Acid is in the alkaline or soil-sweetening 
state 
= Because it cannot be washed away by winter rains 
Because it does not revert to insoluble forms 
The Magnesia and large percentage of Lime in Thomas Phosphate renovate the 
soil—unlocking imprisoned plant-food elements Its Iron produces a_ vigorous, 
healthy growth Thomas Phosphate is a crop producer PLUS a soil builder up. 
In buying Thomas Phosphate, insist on th genuine—the Key-Tree Brand And 
buy enough for the succeeding rop of lover It insures a good catch and luxuri- 


ant stand. 


WRITE NOW FOR PRICES AND LITERATURE, 
THE CO-MORTIMER CO. 
SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


NEW YORK CITY CHARLESTON, S. C. 





























| THIS BU.L DOG GASOLINE ENGINE 


ae Takes hold of its work and never lets go. It’s compact, solid, 
rugged and strong; stripped of every unnecessary part. Built 
for long, hard service. There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 
farm need, in sizes from 11-2 to 12H. P. There’s one for your 
threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. Write to- 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 
for every purpose. There’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 

THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
| Tho Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. Manufacturers of 







Fairbanks’ Scales—standard for 80 years. 















own in the famous Piedmont 
v you ever put 
a plug today. ‘ 


3 THIS FINE FLU 
s section of North Car 
in your mouth. for 5 


-CURED TOBACCO is er 
ROCK AND RYE is the best c 
all over the world. Better try 
AKES YOU HAPPY” 

EY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N CG, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 
AND 
— oo 9 , Tat 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
\ ™ ins i ads fer our Progressive 
1 ‘ t ritment and 
1 s styl , ‘ of 4 cents a 
word for ene week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word. thre ‘ 10 cents; four weeks, 
j ts, otk Each word, number or in- 
jlia ine ame and address) count- 
ed as a se} word Send cash with 
order IE ti e seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
H e carry it at this low rat 
ips accepted for amounts less than $1. 











FARM MACHINERY. | 














Vor n One two-horse tread-power, 
cheap. Write A. F. Cooper, Salemburg, nN 
Second-hand Io 3 and Boilers For 
Saie—From 8 to 40 H.P You make the 
price E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
Bp Cc. 
| 
Best Home Canners—All_ sizes. Latest | 
methods. IJllustrated literature free Head- | 
quarters for cans and labels Write today, | 
Royal Canner Company, 65 News Bldg., 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
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HELP WANTED. 








































































Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs, $ shoats | 
$8. bred gilts, $15; bred sows, $25 A pedi 
reed, grown Collie female § Shady 
ic Riya Tis Na citanncse aac The Markets | 
] ‘ I s ‘ s } 
( ‘ ! o} 
G ‘ ‘ st of 
vu < M KALEIGH MARKETS 
‘ ‘ { i i 
: a ; Cottou 
eeenncetennei a —— . June 
Ic Ate re rks , Ne pe { hed by \ \. Simpkins. 
0 ol i © 
“e aia eee it: ‘ Good mic 11 " 
os ‘ I de 11 4 H 
imt and Berk nd sow pics 1 I rh 
\ddress Ani sbandry Depa en aie 
lo Wes N Cc auf : des ( a@& 
We are 1 to rs for Fiour, Hi Grain 
East of t ae : rom a Lepert furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co. 
vo months old pig to giits in farroy also } =e oat es inne 
our-—Pe vholesé rices: 
ervice boars Write us your wants Ref- } h ¢ AG ae Ae : D $6.0 
erence First National Bank, Yorkville, &. Low adis 5.25@ 5.75 
Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C Corn—No. 2 \ per bu 1.0214@1 
? 1.00 a1 
ar in Pigs or a ; ase te bt I hay, per ton. 23.00@ 
nN 1 at tT CACTI reed 30.00 @ 
Vhite Yorkshires Good stock: better indi 
iduals First come, first served Check or Lard. 
Pr. O. “stom to come : ith order Porte “alyerh Diem id hia kc ae oka GR SA REVES 11% @12 
from Jul Ast to 10th. R oO raddock, Compound P . 9% @10 
Neathery, Va SUOmING Gil Cale. caw tee wees 61 @64 
aaa Meats. 
> IMT) > AW OAS | ; 
POULTRY AND EGGS. PS VEHR GCN TTB AY Ouwiitiee ohne one nea 10% @11 
For Sal Ir y Whi O aap rae ; 1 DIY Ds. Be TIPS sa veces eo was 10% @11% 
A oe es ee aa ee na rAd at snow- Hams, SGBGT-Cured: coc iccvae ives 5 @16% 
lake ards, Raleigh, N. 





Young's White Leghorn hens, eighty cents SAVANNAH COTTON. 

















New Campaign Book—Complete history of | 
all political partics and Presidential candi- 
dates, 350 pages, $1.00, 50c commission. Will | 
sell like hot cakes. Outfit free, send 10¢ | 
for postage. Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga | 

Agents Wanted For The _ Progressive | 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for | 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,’’ and | 
"Where Half the World is Waking Up.” | 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive | 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

| 
| 


Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 




























































































cach. Order now. Taylor Poultry Yards, | (Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
pias The Cotton Record.) | 
Buff Orpington Eggs—15 for 75c Will June 27. 
ak tk, ee breeders cheap. A. Perkins, Ordinary Se Min tenon ant ent 8 9-16 
SSE EE ae | Go0d OFGIMATY onc n sc ccvces 9 11-16 
1 \ idling 1; 
Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- nie Sey pene i: 4 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley'’s, Route 4, x = EN ale ae 
Chavlotte. No G: GOOG TAIAGHNE 604.42 20005. 12% 
POAl BAlCH=—DAICS .fcs essa 6.650% 322 
Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs, $1 per 15 
45 or more, 5 cents an egg. Kelly Farm. | Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton Nominal 
Cleveland, N. C Cottonseed. meal, Per TON ..« .acccaccs $26 
Single Comb Reds—Early-hatched, extra Very little can be said about the cotton | 





























































































































chance to build up permanent business. Mail | fine cockerels, $1.25 each. M. R. Rudisill, market at the moment, owing to the fact | 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, | Hildcbran, N. C. | that there is scarcely any market at all. | 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight | Once in awhile a few sales are made, reduc- 
en all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. | 100 Indian Runner Ducks (Ballard strain) | in& to a still lower point the already small 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn-| __pair, $2: trio, $3. Jas. T. Miller, Hick- | Stock. Hardly any more cotton is coming 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, | 4). nN. C.. Route 3. |} in, and so far as can be seen the crop is | 
N. Cc. Our reference: Commercial National ena : |} about all marketed and gone to clothe the 
Bank. | White Orpingtens, Black Minorcas—Stock, | naked. Such cotton as may be left, if any, 
| «ges, chicks. Order now. Midnight Poultry | 3§ evidently not for sale this s¢ ason. With | 

Families Wanted—We need a few fami- | Yards, Asheboro, N. C. the old crop thus disposed of, the situation | 
lies with two or more children over 13 | } now depends entirely upon the promise of 
years of age. Experienced operatives make Fifty White Pekin Ducks—White egg | the new crop. i 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according | strain. Price, $2 or $5 per trio. M. B. It docs not appear at this stage of the 
to their work. Will take either experienced Grant, Darlington, S. C. proceedings that the crop is working up to 
er unlearned help, and pay board of un- a shape where it can amount to anything 
learned help while learning. Splendid 1lo- White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Prize | Very Much. At least that can be said con- 
cation, excellent schools and_ churches, | winners. Eggs, half price. Baby chicks. | ©crning the eastern section of the belt, 
steady employment. Address Pilot Cotton | yjidnight Poultry Yards, Asheboro, N. C. } which produced all the surplus last season. , 
Mills Compan Raleigh, N. C. | The crop has had very little dry forcing 
——— — Eggs—$1 doz., from pure strain Indian | Weather, and growth is consequently lag- 

LIVESTOCK Runner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, | #in# still further behind after a backward 
i | Black Minorcas and Rhode Island Reds, | s‘art The outlook does not seem favorable 

CATTLE. | Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. for ne Fev Be 3 bh Id; Tet —— ba etal ye 
production of last season. Shoulc¢ ne east- 

Want to Buy—Hereford, Aberdeen or Fggs—Fresh and fertile: from stock as | «rn se¢ tion make just about a normal crop, 
Shorthorn bull calf. k. B. Warren, Noma, good as the best. Ss. Cc. White Orpingtons, which of itself is to expect a great deal, and 
Vila. Dark Brahmas. Eggs, ¢1 per 15. Satisfac- the rest of the _belt should make as much 

tion guaranteed. J. B. Thomason, Mar- ! as last year, which is also expecting a great 

Registered Guernsey Bull—Large, vigor- tin, Ga. deal the total crop would be only 18,000,000 
cus, gentle, sixty dollars. J. N. Terry, News ke . yin Aa Mgr has been ise yaa 
Verry, Va SEEDS AND PLANTS. | fase to ae es ee es 

uses » See ave oneé a possible 

Wanted—Guernsey calves. Registered Po- 400 Hushele Seed Peas For Sates, Gc. | “ety short supply next year, It will be six 
jland China hogs for sale Oscar Hauser, | Layton, Dunn, N. C. WSGhe Leu) Mmonurne atcs, Helokes (aera can 
Clemmons. J ’ ’ be _ any confidence in even a mode rate crop 

Eastern Yam Potato Piants—$1.50 per | being assured. Before that time the trade 

Three fresh Jersey cows and three fine | 409099 W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. Cc. | may be forced to realize that a year of 
young horses for sale. Also Berkshire pigs. , : be * , ; searcity and stint is ordained to follow one 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. | hin ievdr Beck Sheu tea oF base: tee | Ot ENCES a ae ie 

sale, $1.25 per bushel. L. E. Norfleet, Tar- | piesa st Lies 

Bardin's Holstein farms are offering for yor 7 gs | . 7 . . 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade es - RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
heifers. FE. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West Sweet Potato Plants—All the best varie- | (Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Winfield, N. Y. ties. Write for catalog of plants to Wm. | Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 

Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. | 
SHEEP AND GOATS, Steers, best, per cwt....... ..$7.50@$7.75 

= : Cowpeas—Nice stock. Unknown, Speckle, medium to good 7.25 

Fine 300-Pound, Pure-Bred Cotswold Ram. Clay, Blacks. Write for prices. Zurrus & common to fair 
Price, $15 Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn, Company, New Bern, N. C | Heifers, best, per cwt........... x 

MeGiim tO CG00. sic. s oe. 8s 6.50 
STOCK. Sweet Potato Slips—Vines now ready, cut- | common to fair.... 5.25 
tings, Yellow and White Yams. $1.20 per | Cows, best, per cwt ec8 6.00@ 6.5 

Ponics—Many brecds stock; dogs. Catalog. 1,000. W. O. Buckner, Ridgeland, S. C. medium: to 600.05. 66.605 5.00@ 5.5 

Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. Jas Ses ————————— | common to fair. 3.00@ 4 
SRSA | For Sale—One thousand bushels of choice | Oxen, per cwt.............. oss £5042 6 
SWINE. | crimson clover seed, at $6.25 per bushel, ROUTE, TFET AGE os, sao ode 4 e-8 5w ane 4.50@ 5.5 

a ee f.o.b. Hickory Price subject to market | Calves, extra, per cwt........... 7.00@ 7 
_ Berkshire and _Mulefooted Pigs—$5 each. | guctuations. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N.C medium sodden 1 wore eels. cl se OEE ONE 
Norman Davis, Selbyville, Delaware. Dairy Cows, per head,........$30.00@60. 

| Swi otato - tawhbe ar yn ‘es, bes ) 4 oe 5.75@ 7 
Registered Berkshire Boars- twenty dol- | Frain Bi a rae 2 , oh : i 7 Hall, He ee : Ear =e ie 5G ‘ 
Ral Pe a igs, ten. Riverside Farm, Fort | 299, 50c¢; 500, 80c, with order. Prompt sows and stags 6 
hn Mig shipment N. E amsey, Lincolnton, N. C. | Sheep, best, per cwt 5 
| commo TaiT... 4.00 

Pure-Bred Poland China Pigs and Sows Cabbage Plants For Sak "0,000 healthy roa n AO te ( a 
Write for prices. J. M. Woodlicf & Co., Kit- | jate Flat Dutch plants now ready, at 20¢ per eRe: . 
trell, N. ¢ hundre 4, $1 50 per thousand, as long as they RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

s last Send | O. or Express money order. 

Pure-bred Essex pigs, Southdown sheep | p.mproke Truck Farm, Pembroke, N. C. (Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
and Angora goats for gale H. ¢. Hargrove, Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
Canton, N. C | Field grown Cabbage and Tomato plants Tine: 22: 

——eremas se Scien daa eens Nae naa aia tania ne Sec ing ¢ 1] renplants eppEr hs 

“Fine registered Duroc pigs, three to four | ce tsk ee pa eee a Pheood During the week just past the weather 
months old, $10 each. Fairacre Farms, | »jants Also Dahlia, Canna, Phlox, Pansy | 288 been comparatively cool—that is to say, 
High Point, N. C. ny =the ae epee : that we have had warm days, but for this 

and bedding plants. Long distance phone. ri t 
Geo. M. Toad, Greensboro, N.C. season of the year very cool nights We have 

Registercd Berkshire Pigs—Choice breed- : / had no general rain except occasional thun- 
ing At fair prices. Delivered free. Glen- | fica Ganleikcen fas neh “See i derstorms and while there has been a fairly 
view Farm, Keswick, Va le ee Pihieds os fe ya aa pe 7 Fecal = ser ae good planting season in some portions of 
————— ener SS ee eee Bee Pp oe ; pe peace ns P86) 3 erkshire | the State, others are still complaining that 

Berkshire Pigs—High  typx ; Sue olanc hina pigs; grade sows in far- they have not been able to finish planting. 
lrices reasonable Address W. J. Brum row and pork pigs Angora goats. Five that in the sun-cured sections not 
mitt, Oxford, N. C., R. 3 | leading strains poultry and eggs; Mammoth 1an half the crop has been planted 

Bronze turkeys and eggs. Reversible and now becoming very late to set out 

The rsigned has 20 Berkshire pigs right-hand disk plows Fine young coach ecco plants with prospects of success 

for sa $2.50 cach at eight weeks old stallion; all cheap Money back if not © market here is quiet. There is really 
E s, Duprees, Va iceaed. @. = Contes, Comneliy Springs, ling mich to trade on as all the tobaccos 
| N.C. enerally bought on order or contract 

For Sal Extra lot choice, short nose | q during the winter time 
Rerkshire pigs no akin, $6 each. | REAL ESTATE. = 
BELSe ownles Hill; Via DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET 

— | Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, ; ire ; : ta 

Rerkshire Pigs Three to five N ~ With the closing of the season for this 
months old to fine boars. Prices ———_——————_ —_—— vear, the records of the Danville Tobacco 
reasonable Farm, Rice Depot, | Lots, Farms— R. MacKethan, Fayette- | Association show that although the time 
Virg ia | ille N. Cc is two weeks shorter than the sales period 
= oaavens - | the receeding year that the aggregate 

Pigs Berkshire of richest breeding: | Southern Georgia Farms and Timber amour Pi of leaf tobacco auctioned on the 
pure stock from large, prolific sows; entitled Lands—Easy terms: low prices This is the warehouse floors from August 10, 1911, to 
to registration $15 pair Groome & Sons, | coming country Booklet. Thompson & June 1F 1912 was 37,264,404 pounds, or 
Greensboro, N. C Company, Homeland, Ga. 1,227,420 pounds in excess of the total sales 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 









































Jf you want a cheap home in Virginia, 
apply to J. S. Gordon & Co., Baskerville, Va 

For Sale or | —Ideal stock farm 
For full dese ption, write “Square Deal, 
leaksvi ee 

Farn | . if ir sted ite me 
}1 can 4 1 h b vi A 
! I ‘ ele 1 ‘ ( 

Tor 2 é f t on hous 
on 10 or { s 1 « 
I c O Dex N ( 

Fine Fa For § ( res } 1 niles 
north st of ain f¢ cash 
\ G. Ts R. Ré Figs, 

tract pine timber 
‘h you have and 
bought in contigu- 
Lumber Co., Carrs- 

i Va 

Public Sale—400-acre fine tobacco farm, 
at Chase 13, 1912. Possession 
giver la Very casy terms 
\bout sev Chase City near 
improve * description. Wm 
Clarence City, Va 

For Sale—300 acres, 250 in cultivation, on 
the railroad, 4 miles from Ellaville, has 
good store, steam gin, grist mill, 5 dwell- 
ings, depot, good schools, on graded high- 
way, between Am and Columbus—$50 
per acre. Easy term Ellaville Realty Co., 


Illaville, Ga 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss For corn. cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 


folder and 
horn, Sec'y, 


maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 





For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 
in Southwest Georgia. Artesian vater, 
church, school, store and gin convenient; 


one of the best communities in the South; 














also money-making country store, doing 
$15,000 annually. Farm and store sold to- 
gether or separately. For prices, terms, 
ete., call on or write owner. Chas. A. 
Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga. 

For Sale: Two Splendid Farms—One on 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 55 miles north 
from Vilmington at Warsaw, in Duplin 
County. C., containing 800 acres, with 
about 225 cleared and in fine shape. War- 
saw has a fine graded school, several 
churches, bank, good water, healthful cli- 
mate and in rapidly developing territory. 
The other farm, on Cape Fear River, 750 
acres, 175 cleared, five miles from Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad, at Council, N. C. (30 
miles from Wilmington); brick residence 
and out-buildings. Prices and terms on ap- 


plication. Address, 
mington, N. C. 


McNair & Pearsall, Wil- 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Summer Rate at King’s Business College 


until August lst—Enter now and save from 
$10 to $17 on scholarship. Vy) das 





King, President, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 


lotte, N. C 








In another column appears the annual an- 
nouncement of he N. C. Agricultural and 





This College is doing a 
work for the industries of the 
graduates are in demand at good 
and are found in all walks of in- 


Mechanical 
splendid 

State. Its 
salaries 


Colleg 





dustrial life Young men who desire to fit 
themselves for useful and remunerative ser- 
vice cannot do better than to inform them- 
selves about this College. 
EXCURSION TO ASHEVILLE— 

The Land of the Sky—Via 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, Tuesday, July 9th 


Special Train—sScl 
Fares as 


dule and Round-Trip 
Follows: 








Leave Goldsboro 7 a.m.......e.e- $5.00 
Leave Selm a : 5.00 
Leave 9 m 4.75 
Leave 10 a.m. 4.75 

Rates in same proportion from other 


stations 

Don’t Miss This Opportunity to Spend Three 
Days in the Cool Mountains of Western 
Carolina, 

Tickets will be 
Asheville on any 
Asheville up to 
July 12; 1922 

Separate Cars for Colored People. 


leave 
eaving 
Friday, 


1 returning tc 
regular train 


and including 


Foor 


For full information, see your agent, 
or write, J oO. JONES 
Traveling Passenger Agent 


215 Fayetteville St., 


taleigh, N.C 








of the preceding year of 101, months The 
sales for the past year amounted in dollars 
and cents to $4,212,425.97, or an average of 
$11.30 per hundred, an excess over the price 
of 1910 and 1911 of 83 cents pr hundred- 
weight. a M. BELL. 
SUFFOLK PEANUTS, 
(Report by Suffolk, Va., Board of Trade.) 
June 25 

PaNcy,, NEL VOURG .. 66666500 s slows 4 c¢ 
Strictly prime «<2... F - 3% @3%C 
a A ee reer eres ‘ 3c 
Spanish, per bushel 2.6.05 90c 


CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 


(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 
Carload Lots, Cash, F. 0. B. Cars, Tax Tags 
Attached. 

June 26 

Per ‘Ton 
Nitrate of soda ? , ; $51 00 
Cottonseed meal ron =n 00 
Dried blood.... eae wee re 63 00 
Imported fish guano ...... sseee . 43 00 
High-grade tankage as vee 36.50 
Thomas phosphate ............+ee++8 14.50 
Acid phosphate RA ore eer : : 12.00 
Muriateof potaehs. <..scasso-06e-se +. 37 00 
Sulphate of potash ......... 45 * 
Kainit eer + ,9:00 
Muriate mixture (potash 20%) +: 14.50 
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RKET CONDITIONS IN THE 


SOUTH. 
Common Interest 


Our Lack of 


Concerted Action. 


task of improving market con- 


la piseo 
I ditions in the South demands the 
pest business brains of the age. Our 
domestic market conditions are bad 
enough, but our foreign market con- 
ditions are worse. 

It is next to impossible to arrange 
a system for improving our market 
conditions without running against 
the (a) credit and mortgage system, 
(b) the tenant system, (c) the hire- 
ling system, and the shifting of the 
population resulting from these 
agencies. Co-operation is depen- 


dent on 


homogeneity of race and in- 


terest, as well as ability to put into 
practice the principles of commer- 
cial equity. There is not that homo- 
geneity either of race or interest that 
exists in some countries. Even the 
common interest of producers is 


checkmated by the disparity between 


the 


years 
ter, v 


small- 


land-owner 
breact 


and landless. This 
more serious as the 
go by. Instead of getting bet- 
e are going to the bad as a 
home-owning people. The 


1 grows 


renter is organizing against the land- 


lord They are already having an- 
nual national meetings. Their sec- 
ond annual meets this month at 
Waco, Texas, and will represent 
25,000 members. Only a part of 
four States will be represented but 
Texas alone has 225,000 who are 
eligible 

Notwithstanding landlords are 


raisin 


g the rents. 


Same old story—greed never sur- 


renders, it 


has to be killed. 


In 1900 35.3 per cent of the farms 
of the United States were tenant 
farms 

In 1910 the per cent had risen to 
37.1 per cent. 

Take Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Texas and Oklahoma in a group 
and look what we find: 

In 30 years tenant farms have in- 
creased from 36.2 to 51.7 per cent. 
\nd the percentage runs highest 
In white sections, such as the eastern 
parts of Oklahoma and the black 
lands of Texas. In Arkansas there 
were in 1SS0 the goodly number of 
43,188 tenant farms, but in 1910 
the vere 107,226 tenant farms,—- 
just half the total number. During 
the same period the number of ten- 
ant farms in Louisiana increased 
from 35.2 to 55.3 per cent. During 
the same period tenant farms in- 
creased in Texas from 37.6 per cent, 
Or 65,468, to 53 per cent or 219,575 
farms From 1900 to 19!9 Texas 
add to her population 44.115 ten- 
an sand 20,354 farm owners. Dur- 
Ing the same decade Oklahoma ten- 
auts increased from 47,250, or 43.8 
ber cent, to 104,137, or 54.8 per cent. 

H can market conditions be im- 
proy ithout concert of action”? 
Ho yncert of action be secured 
With shifting tenantry? We need 
. revolution in our rural credits, and 
In ¢ system of land taxation 

; you swap places with land 
lord { tenant, what would result? 
Th ‘r would be doing just what 
tl ‘lord is doing and the land- 
lor be doing just what the 
rer 5s doing Neither is any bet- 
t than the other by na- 
Tu tain per cent of the rent- 
o1 less enterprising or thrif- 
4 average landowner but 
L * change the problem 
- Measured in the pur- 
wala ‘r of wages on the farm, 
It iy ply out of reach. 

L 





it 


hat terms can you get peo- 





ple to work together unless they feel 
a community of interest. Is this 
when the landlord 
plenty of cheap labor waiting to be 
hired at his beck and call, and this 
poor dependent dreaming of being a 


possible 


landlord and having someone work 
for him? 
There are glorious exceptions to 


this rule, and a number of them, but 
the stubborn fact remains, as stated, 
with the millions 


Nevertheless | 


wants | 


worse conditions have been remedied, | 


and so can this. 


Start an Alfaifa Patch This Year. 
G ET ready now to start a little lot 
J in alfalfa this fall. Would sug- 
gest that you select your Irish pota- 
to patch or your sugar corn lot. Keep 
down the grass all summer by fre- 
quent cultivations. By August 1 
the crops will come off the ground. 
Apply some stable manure, and don’t 
be stingy with it. Then turn the 
ground. Apply some lime and har- 
row it in. Harrow it once a 
and prior to sowing the seed give it 
a good, heavy application of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Then about the 
last of August after a shower harrow 
the ground lightly and sow the 
seed. If you have any kind of a roll- 
er, run the roller over it. Seed which 
have been commercially inoculated 
are preferable, or some soil from a 


field already set is beneficial, but 
neither is absolutely essential. if 
ground has been well enriched. On 


ground well prepared, well manured, 
well limed and well fertilized you 
are more than likely to get a good 
catch. By frost the ground is well 
covered. 
Next 
scarce 
alfalfa will 


spring 
and 


when green stuff is 
protein expensive your 
begin to do business. 
When about ready to bloom i€ is 
time to begin cutting it. Where 
there are cows and pigs it is better 


to soil it off and feed green one 
feed per day. It is surprising how 
livestock thrive on it. Some of the 
Western farmers who run out of 
corn in June feed their mules an 


exclusive diet of old-crop alfalfa. 


he mules seem to hold up quite as 





week 





well as on a grain diet. 

I don’t advocate an exclusive al- | 
falfa diet for work stock, am just 
stating what can be done in cases 


of emergency. I would much prefer 


an exclusive diet of thoroughly cured 


bright alfalfa to the so commonly 
used half diet of corn and wheat 
straw. But the Southern farmer 
who is now trying to maintain a 


herd of hogs on corn with a market 
value of $1.20 per bushel is the man 
who needs to center his attention on 


yield is 

















diture provided 





Profit in Wheat 


Wheat is profitable if the yield is good. 
insured 


A good 


by using the right fertilizer. 


No crop gives bettér profits for a small fertilizer expen- 

intelligence is 

fertilizer is used that is suited to the soil. 

fertilizer will increase the wheat crop, but why not get the 

one that will give the best profit? This is the kind in which 
the phosphate ts balanced with 


POTASH 


Insist on 6 to § per cent. of Potash in wheat fertilizer. 
the best growers use 10 per cent. 
such brands buy Potash and add it yourself. 
you in any amount from 1 bag (200 Ibs.) up. 

prices, naming amount needed, and for free book on ‘‘ Fall 
ee ** It will save money for you. 


used in and a 


Almost any 


buying, 


Some of 
If you have trouble in getting 
We will sell it to 
Write us for 


GERMAN KALE WORKS, fnc. 
NEW YORK—42 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO—Monadnock Block 

NEW ORLEANS—Whitney Bank Building 

SAVANNAH—Bank & Trust Building 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. Wedo not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















Alfalfa Lands—If the 


the 


you are interested in 
best alfalfa and grain lands situated in 
Black Prairie section of northeast 
pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, 





Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors These 
lands are low in fertile and 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY CoO., 
Montezuma, 


price, 





Mississip- | 


adaptable | 


Ga. | 


FARMS FOR SALE 


In Nash County, Near the Rapidly Growing 
City of Rocky Mount, N. C., by 
L. F. TILLERY & SON, AGENTS, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Make your farm arrangements now for 1913. 


No. 48—71 Acres—Price, 
Terms One-half cash, balance in 
ar, with interest This farm is 
» miles South of Spring Hope, 
known as a part of the Rice Farm 
cleared; soil, sandy loam 
buildings on plac: This farm is at pre 
a little run-down, thus the low figur 
With intelligent cultivation would 


best in th ountry 


$1,000. 
one 
situate 
and is 
20 acres 
No 
sent 
but 
rank 
1,000 
h would 


Rocky 





sold 








his 





cord delivered at 


bring $2.50 p 
Mouit 
No. 55—100 Acres—Price, $1,500. 
Terms One-half 
Vear 


balance in one 
in N County, 
known as Tract, situated 3 
or 4 from Castalia This property 
has not been kept up to a high of cul- 
tivation, but with intelligent work and 
attention the place can b mad 1 
farm. 





ith interest 


the Matthews 





ash 






miles 





close 


good 


No. 69—90 Acres—Price, $1,800. 


bal e in one and 
his 
20 cleared 


is a 


One-half cash, 
With ir 





and the 


bal- 
3-room dw z 


llir 



















pay pe oY arn Y houses on this prope rty 
alfalfa. Z situated about 6 mil Rocky Mount, in 
An acre of well-set alfalfa is worth | Nash Count known as the Dixon or Old 
Se ee ee ees Se Wilson Pla and adjoins” the lands of 
per ginger bushels of corn. When | pavia Wvcrette, Mra. Viveratte: anal oihose 
once well set you have the 100 bu- vars . 
iets 6 Li . . . _ No. 75—155 Acres—Price, $30 per Acre. 
shels eec ing value PSE Year fOr A) wormas Ounectourth Gaeh. balance in 1, 2 
period of years without further cul- | and 3 years, with inter: This farm is 
tivati . More — . Pa Pe oe F situated on rural route No. 1, in Nash Coun- 
ition M yreover, it is dishe qd OU | ty. 5% miles from. Rocky Mount, and ad- 
to you in delectable doses from | joins the lands of rette and oth- 
April to Movember. Make up your | f**,,"™*,Dronerty & in s Seir state of cul- 
¥ é ‘ : tivation (> 6 acres leared 1 Tl art 
mind to try it this summer. between 3 'r $s, mostly ap- 
W. P. TROUTMAN rises 9 Maga pacer poh 
St eral Loo pack- 


Troutman, N. C 


In answer to a correspondent who 


asks if it would be safe to feed the 
hay made from peavines which had 
been sprayed with Paris green to 
kill the army worms, Dr. W q 
Hinds writes “You need have no 
fear in feeding poison corn and pea 
hay if you wait, at least, a month 
after the poison has been applied be- 


fore cutting 


I hay been a ubseriber to Th Prog 
si\ Farmer for several ears and in 
humble opinion it is th most instru 
ind cleanest tarm paper published in the 
outh Tt seems that T could not set alon 
without it.—J. D. Pannell, Bakersville, N. Cc. 





hous: Farm is leased for 


January 1 1912 


thi 


irs from 


No. 














85—75 Acres—Price, $2,500. 
Terms One-half cash balanc« in 12 
months, with interest This farm contains 
7 acres of land, 30 o1 ( 
and balance in woods 
1in road tead from R 
} about » or 6 il 3 
is V 
fro ind back ’ st out-bui 
Tl e } i lo ) if s ! 
s i ) pea 1 yba 
i is 191 
No. 86—108 Acres—Price, $30 per Acre 
I Ss Or fourth is} bal n 1 > 
1 irs, wit i st This 1 »perty is 
tua n s fro R punt 
3 s 1 land and bala 
it 0d pastur and land Son de 
ih youn timber on th plac probably 
00 feet, and a large quantity 


of wood 


for use of farm or to_ sell NW 




















cottage just erected. This property is in a 
good 1 shborhood and near schools and 
thurches. 

No. 51'—i,100 Acres—Price, $20 per Acre. 

ferms: One-half cash, balance in three 
years with interest. This is one of the old 
Ante-Bellum places Substantial house of 
several rooms, beautifully located on the 
crest of a hill, with good view of the sur- 
rounding country large barns and _  out- 
houses; 11 tenant houses; 3 tobacco pack- 
houses 2 strip-houses, and 9 barns 300 
acres of clearcd land; timber is sold to 10 
inches, but there are 10,000 cords of wood 
on the place and fine growing timber—pine, 
gum, oak and hickory Several nice streams 
|} run through this property Situated in Hal- 
ifax County, one mile from Ringwood, 
where there are good schools and churches 
This farm is within a few miles of the 
noted Garrett Vineyards, noted for Scupper- 
nong grape culture, with a constant market 
| for same, Soil produces fine tobacco, cot- 
ton, corn, peanuts, ete Farm is so located 
that it could with advantage be cut into 
three nice farms 

No. 16—544 Acres—Price, $20 per Acre. 

Terms: One-half cash, balance in 1 and 2 
years, with interest This farm is near 
Hilliardson and about 12 miles from Rocky 
Mount; 60 acres cleared; two tenant houses, 
barns and stables on the place This is an 
excellent stock farm. Timber all sold and 
cut, but there is enough wood on the place 
to last for years for family us¢ This place 
is known as the Pecosin Place. Land is very 
| rich, and with intelligent management this 
| could be made into a splendid farm. Good 
roads into the city of Rocky Mount, and 
this place is convenient to the County 
School or to the city institutions, also to 
church. 


1 college 


farm con- | 





No. 85—120 Acres—Price, $50 per Acre. 


Terms: One-half cash, balance in 1 4 

and 3 years, with interest This farm, con 
ainin 120 acres, is situated in Robertson 
ount one mile from Powers Station and 
half mile from railroad from Lumberton to 
Hope Mills; 8-horse farm cleared houses, 
5, 3 and rooms ere are en this farm 
100 h just beginning to 
bear investment in itself 
car, Without the 








or fut particulars apply to 
L. F. TILLERY & SON Mount, N.C. 


tocky 





Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
and farmers. Easy to sell and 


big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 





boys, 











"MISCELLANEOUS. 





No. 4 Sharples S« 








parator in perfect con- 

jition for sak . M. Bass, Rice Depot, Va 
Send for Fre« rklet All about patents 

and their cost SI 500 


pherd & Campbell 


L Victor Bldg., Washington, D 




















Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
Ibs, 55 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4 Oyster Shell 
Lime for agricultural purposes, $6 ton 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 

High-Grad,« Kodak Finishing by Special 
ists Promptest and best cquipped special 
mail order kodak studio in South, finishing 
ill work in 24 hours Webb's Kodak Studio 
Morganton, N. C 

If ou want to buy anything, first look 
in The Progressive Farmer’s advertising col 
ums if you don't find it advertised there 
vrite dit t to the Editors, who will gladly 
1id you 

Wit t $ h hai ] brush 
r r scaly 11 tire 

ett f I hai i ) " hori 

ol 1 i th ! W ~ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write any advertiser in this pager 
or price-lists be sure to 
say, “IT saw your ad.in The Progresstve Farm- 
er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.” See full conditions on 


for goods, catalogs, 































































RESSIVE FARMER, 


O LEAF. 
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Term be Zins Septe mbe: r - 24, I9i2. ‘ ecter poi r he cause the 
| 14 erc must K 1 fins dec ona I le ix 
For catalog and other information. address to what grade of leaf he wishes to upon’ the stalk, the more food ther 
make \ ng to the number ¢ ¢ ! t oC nes. Wher 
| ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. | leaves te topped vill make n't take off too man 








y her a heavy shiy 





\ — i as a a let a acta 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD ™—~% GANGKE COLLEGE .,, The topping depends chiefly upon enowse 


ROUTE OF THE “NIGHT EXPRESS. 












WME SALEM, VA. and type of tobacco, The grower who their prin , but I always thought 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars between \ i ; : 
. ts ‘ + \ . toh: + the ? ) Qo ve rin nose 
and Norfolk. Men. 60th yeart ¢ I ke nn 1 tor tobac : $6 priming 
iY ff t M 1 iJ ctive } s ( i j ntage th he ( re + ( 1¢ 
rr : } ; Q 
i d t ‘ a ; : 
Pups . oe ALORA SUE SA . : ’ €S: no barerooms. H¢ i ( 1} 1 helg h re I 
not va Very moderate expenses spec rms t ‘ P +e of , J tior i . P y in some wen 
TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH : ~ sore , . Fp ii 
Jj. &. MOREHEAD, President ’ plant is y 1 t« tor just as 
15 p.1 I i im y } r j i ay i 





6:00am. Daily — For Wilson, Washinton. A Chance to Make Money 3736 optainea without having the © pay for the labor of getting then 














bet weer igh and No k. Young pecple who wish profitable op leaves too small and tender. The ; seh oul t the eld ures ALN 
6:0 XCC} Vv | emt nt d ng tl 5 Y and. sn est 1 T ipon ¢ alk er } REE i C ne he loss te 
a fall f hs should espo!} he top h bee key hould » » ba and they “Ee 

ei ie ir Circulation Department. Ws ll not be less than three ( ( m while saving the prin 

7 TRAINS ARRIVE RALEIGH pay we e st ing of new sub- | if possible never allov to aA f aie eared cecaning 

7:20 a.m. Daily; 11:20 a.m. Daily ex: Sun- | scriptions and the news ( id joom before topp« as because then Se ee ee a wie 
day, a eekly cee ALD Buffet Parlor ones. Energetic boys and girls can talk becomes a hard woody fiber kers commence to grow t of 
Not -_ - ; make good mo at thi work. | and makes the breaking out of the #eat importance i : hat these 

TRAINS LEAVE GOLDSBORO. Write today to Circulation Manager,! bud far more difficult. Wait until] GO Mot get very ftarge be i i 
10:15 p.m. Daily—“‘Night Express’’—Pullman essive Farmer, for full enough plants to fill a barn are ready are pulled ¢ Lot because it takes the 
Baebes ater Or INGLOLN Naas and get ready at once! before commencing to top. The rea- Very same thing to grow a sucker 





7:10 a.m. Daily—For Beaufort 


ain Norfolk— P ‘ x that +t tokec } 7 a . oitire 
Parlor Car between Washington and| for the subscription season son for this is that these plants will ‘at i takes to make a rich, silky 


















Norfolk. ieee Seen ther and be ready fc leaf. If the suckers are allowed to 
‘ } > ; p then ripen together and be ready for 

8:10 p.m. Daily--For New Bern, Oriental p BALES HEY — SAWS wood : ; erow. then 1e leaf wil] “Ix n 
and Beaufort—Parlor Car Servic: ADMIRAL POWER == f GRINDS FELD, PUMPS WATER the knife at the same time. ee ” ry ™ _— — 
For further in pal ution a and reservation of any PRESS \ 1% the uality which it would otherwise 

| OA fie 

Pullman Sleeping Car space, apy op ia ; How to op. have rained Suckers should be 
Conn, Gen’) pony or A. Is Currti Ta - iy | F mee septs ‘ Sree rae : \ 





Ticket Agent, Yarborough Hotel Build Now, remembering what topping out once every week, if pos- 
Raleigh, N ‘ 1 . ae sible cert \] mee every te ve 
W. B. HI DSON, W. W. CROXTON, WRITE TO-DAY depends upon, the number of leaves tainiy once eve en aays, 
: ‘an? inan. Aon : ak oun ae nA 9 ctalk ay > Qc sllows: . ve : y 
oa eo Pass. Agent. | ipuinal W S Cl Sovuni lef pon a stalk ma: be as follc s . How to Fight the Worms. 
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HAY PRESS COMPANY Bx OCILLA, GEOT 








a ea FN A a ae é ie aes ti iit { crop will de ‘ , = put 
— ese “ a ee 5 i¢ C4 u 


same ss soca - topped at le ie ee ( mbattins ien Or, 


The Royal Line of Hay Presses | !2"@ [om cisht to ten leaves ar nnot bulletit aply 


CONTINUOUS , 3 ou ar er ek TL parienc me a 4 x nh } f be in o7 pint 
















flower of the on 
body weight, it m b Op} eed, ; aris aa oney- 


Royal, Royai Junior, and Econo- +i | t¢ le f \ e! : 
; rt : rom 14 en 191 f , 00 to 


, , Nie sks? ec 3 on wor 1 3011 it may be toppea ‘ 
i ‘ se is should } MM Mi ere } rom t\ { { gen- 
CHATTANOOGA IMI LEMENT & MFG. CO s low as ten leaves 


Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 14 } 3 } 
Ii the tobacco 1s to be primed, 


« of « 


mys 

LIGHTEST, I 
STRONGEST, 

CHEAPEST. 





ar ve 
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very 


| x : } \ ‘ one 
the number of leaves to be pulled : Te 4 : ' on 


SORT ary) (fo the number whieh are to rer Ethan, he has a hard me getting Ml 
mal} ipon the stalk and as the sea- petcck 
= STEEL RAZOR son advances reduce the number of _ 
$ leaves accordingly, remembering that . a 
145 quality mor than quantity governs ihree iobacec Bulletins 


THIS $1.00 STROP.” 22 [yon tohecso from the Va 
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As regards priming—pulling off syq  Fertiliz Experim« With 


thers 






difference of opinion pome contend dt 






ertil r Exne ment t] un- 






ArTeR TRIAL, (F you’ pae tery etn ong us ONLY 
$1.45 you will own one e 

teed ‘to. ve Satisfaction, 
mene —. $! -* = 


OVER. 200 "PREMIUMS FREE.) 









and. "Canvas. Me #6 slg © in “| pon the alk protects th ppe! , ( I be 
are not ple retum 1 $15 0,000 IN PREMIUMS. ones from sar and grit thereby mak- faq 7 addressing tl Director 
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_ The Negro Problem In Two 
Continents. 


. (Continued from page 11.) 

: with which they have sup- 
Bee wet propaganda has blind- 
ed them to the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties | that stand in the 
way of its realization. Mr. Evans, 
however, does not deceive himself. I 
realize, of course,” he said to me, 
“that no far-reaching plan for the 
immediate separation of the races is 
practicable. Nevertheless, if the 
people of both races once realize 
and consciously accept the doctrine 
as wise and imperatively necessary 
to peace and safety, it can be work- 
ed out silently, gradually and stead- 
ily, the black sections becoming 
placker and the white sections 
whiter through the voluntary mi- 
gration and segregation of each class. 

“One great obstacle in the way of 
separation in the South, however, is 
your considerable class of white men 
who erroneously believe that cheap, 
ignorant, Negro labor is an asset of 
your section. These are the men who 
fancy they are making money by 
exploiting the Negro—men who will 
sell cheap goods at exorbitant 
prices, furnish supplies at high rates 
of interest, or fancy that their plan- 
tations are more profitable to them 
because the tenantry lacks the in- 
dependence and ambition of a white 
tenantry. As a matter of fact, these 
people themselves would be more 
prosperous if the country had a 
wholly intelligent, progressive and 
thrifty working class. But even if 
a few men here and there should 
suffer by the change, the great need 
of the Southern rural country is 
homes rather than plantations. It 
should become a vastly more pros- 
perous white democracy of thrifty 
home-owning, small farmers. 

“The South has the conditions 
necessary, not only for growing stuff, 
but for growing people. It must not 
become a section whose farm pro- 
ducts are increasing, but whose 
farm people are deteriorating. What 
is the use of growing grain if only 
to feed a people who are not worth 
keeping alive? You have indeed a 
country favored of Heaven. With 
its amplerainfall, its kindly cli- 
mate which enables one to do out- 
door labor all the year round, and 
yet is nowhere too enervating to pre- 
-vetit white men from working at 
anything, you have but to realize 
upon your opportunities to become 
a mighty people. 

“I went to the South quite pre- 
pared to go away hopeless; instead 
I go away optimistic. I see no rea- 
80n for pessimism. It is plain that 
your soil has beeen very badly treat- 
ed, but it can be easily built up; and 
your Negro problem, while oppres- 
sive, is hopeful in the light of the 
fact that the Negroes constitute such 
4 minority in your population, and 
your people seem to be_ steadily 
gaining wisdom in their manage- 
ment of the problem. 

‘In-what I have said, however, 
abotit the importance of making a 
sfeat empire of home-owning, small 
White farmers,”” Mr. Evans continued, 

You must not assume for a minute 
- that I believe in any policy of injus- 
tiee toward the Negro. I do not. On 
the contrary, the supreme message 
Tshould like to send the white peo- 
Dle of the South is just this: You 
“@f€ white men and it is character- 

of white men not to be afraid 
and to be generous. You have no 
Felson to fear the domination of 
the Negroes and you owe it to your- 

Yes to be generous to them. I 
Would even encourage the Negroes 
p? OWn land—pbut I would have them 
sauire land in districts of their own 
peed of having the Negro farms 
eed in with the white farms— 
mereby further scattering or diluting 

F already too small white popu- 

pm and retarding the growth of 

MTicher social life possible only 


in the thickly. settled homogeneous 
white communities. In my opinion, 
the Negroes themselves would be 
helped by flocking together in com- 
munities of their own, provided 
their native leaders are actively 
helped by the white people and 
trained under the influences of such 
institutions as Hampton and Tus- 
kegee. 

“Moreover, both races will be 
helped, in any event, by giving the 
Negro a common school education. 
I was very much pleased to see how 
much the South was doing in this 
direction, and how gladly. Igno- 
rance in any part of its population 
cannot fail to hold back a people 
or a state. An ignorant population 
helps nobody. Your white people 
need to wake up to the fact that 
so-called cheap labor, unintelligent 
labor, is never really cheap. I 


know this is true from observation | 
in South Africa and I can see that | 
in the | 
South. Some of our unthinking farm- | 
Africa regard them- | 


the same thing holds good 


ers in South 
selves as having done a big thing 
when they get together and try to 
keep down the price of labor to six 
pence (12 cents) a day, but such 
labor is not half so profitable as the 
intelligent, educated labor in New 
Zealand where a high grade of di- 
versified farming has been develop- 
ed through intelligence, and a good 
laborer at harvest time gets as 
much as ten shillings ($2.50) a 
day. We import butter, cheese, and 
other profit-producing farm _ pro- 
ducts from our New Zealand breth- 
ren, and they make more money 
with their high-priced intelligent 
white labor than we do with our 
so-called cheap Negro labor. The 
New Zealand farmer, when work 
grows pressing, gets a piece of la- 
bor-saving farm machinery which 
doesn’t need to be fed when the 
rush work is over. 


‘Where cheap Negro labor exists, 
the farmer simply gets another Ne- 
gro who must be fed all the year 
round. Wherever labor is high- 
priced, supervision is more exact; 
more  labor-saving machinery is 
used, and more profitable lines of 
farming carried on. The New Zea- 
land farmer, for example, works 
his own children (between school 
terms) or employs the high-priced 
labor I have mentioned and he will 
not waste their time on scrub ani- 
mals or crude machinery. If you 
are paying eight shillings ($2) a 
day or taking the time of your own 
flesh and blood in labor, you want 
the time spent, if in a dairy on 
high-grade Jersey cows—not on a 
scrub; if on a farm, you work with 
fine Percheron horses, not with lit- 
tle donkeys or lumbering oxen; and 
in any case you see that the tools 
or machinery used are such as will 
bring the maximum results, not the 
minimum from every stroke of la- 
bor,’ 

It must be that everywhere that 
a superior and an inferior race 
come into contact, a portion of the 
stronger race gets caught between 
the upper and nether millstones. 

“We have a class of 
South Africa,’’ Mr. Evans said, ‘‘as 
you seem to have in the South, 
who are not progressing, landless 
people who formerly subsisted by 
hunting and fishing or by freight- 
ing (hauling) and who in the pres- 
ent condition of things have grown 
idle and shiftless. In any other 
country they would be thrifty and 
hard-working, but here they have 
gotten a fatally false idea about the 
dignity of labor. With us they refer 
to certain forms of work as ‘Kaffir 
work’—just as they would probably 
call it ‘nigger work’ in your South. 
I do not despair, however, even of 
this class of people. The thing to do 
is to catch their children; educate 
them in schools where industrial 
efficiency is emphasized and which 
teach the dignity of all labor by 


whites in 
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KODAK 


Add to the pleasure of the trip itself by taking pictures of 
the places and the people that interest you—then you will have 
the after pleasure that comes from ~ossessing the pictures them- 


selves. 


Anybody can take and finish pictures 


by the Kodak system—and do it 


well, Because simpler to handle, Kodak films give better results than glass 
plates. You need no dark-room for loading the camera, or for unloading. 
Even the developing is done without a dark-room and print making is easy 


(again no dark-room) with Velox paper. 


If you don’t care to do your own 


developing and printing, Kodak film, being light and unbreakable, may be 


readily mailed to your dealer for finishing. 


Kodak means photography with the bother left out. It offers the simple, 
easy way to good pictures—and it is less expensive than you think. 
Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies (they work like Kodaks) free at 


your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















teaching how to apply 
knowledge to its performance.”’ 

Like our best Southern leaders, 
Mr. Evans cherishes no illusions as 
to the Negro. 
white man _ frankly 
own superiority and no less frank- 


strength and 
obligation of generosity and helpful- 
ness toward the weaker race. 
is always sure to see one’s own inter- its 
ests and we must be even more care- 4S 
ful to safe-guard the Negro’s rights 
than our own,’’ he urges. 


The supreme duty 


opinion, 
cial purity. 
remain 
sumes, as 
superior and an inferior race, or as 
some 
there 
portance of preserving the distinc- 
tive 
equally 
ture of 
there is, instead of a strengthening 
of the characteristics of either a con- 
fusion of 
and a consequent instability—which 
breaks up and puts an end to the 
whole process of evolution by which 
these characteristics have been 
veloped.” As 
pointer 
bulldog—the 
good qualities of neither; or an An- 
gus crossed with a Jersey, the pro- 
geny 
beef purposes as the former or for 
dairy purposes as the latter. 

It is largely because the mena- 
cing specter of amalgamation haunts 


as it has haunted us in the 
that Mr. Evans insists upon the ab- 


skill and 


He would have the 
recognize his 


that his 
intelligence 


recognize superior 


imply an 


“One 


in the South, 
in Mr. Evans’ 
of preserving ra- 
“The two races must 
distinct. Whether one as- 
we do, that there is a 


in South Africa, 
is that 


philanthropists do, 
are different races, 


only that 
the im- 


characteristics of each is 
important. With any mix- 
radically distinct races 


blended characteristics— 


de- 
if the 
with a 
the 


much as 
be crossed 
progeny having 


should 


having neither as useful for 


South Africa 


South 


white man in 


the 


erest ostracism. 


were a Negro. 
the 


T 


him. 


solute necessity of a gradual volun- 
tary separation of the races. 
lines that separate the whites and 
the blacks cannot be broken down 
vithout 
whole civilization. 
ognizes, 
that the mulatto 
beats the blood of the masterful 
white race is in a cruel and tragic 
position, but sin has ever 


making a chaos 
Mr. 


as we should 


interests 


Mr. Evans concluded 


whole terrible problem. 


white blood 


most hideous danger 


These are the men whose lives 
constitute the greatest menace to 
the purity of our blood, and they 
should be treated as traitors to their 
color and to their country.”’ 

On 
proaching Ireland. 


Board S. S. Caledonia, 





he way you distinguish a tramp from a 
man of prosperity is by 
nickel cake 


these 
that tramp’s appearance, 








Social 


of our 
Evans rec- 
recognize, 
in whose veins 


inflicted 
penalties on the guiltless as well 
on the guilty, and it is better that 
individual tainted with Negro 
blood should suffer than that the 
fundamental 
race should be endangered. ‘‘Never- 
theless,’’ 
remark that cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, ‘‘you need a more thor- 
oughly awakened and 
sensitive conscience 
this, the vilest and ugliest phase of 
the 
white men 
mingling 


of a whole 


in a 


more acutely 
with regard to 


who are responsible for 
with black 
should be the objects of your sev- 
Your white women 
should treat such a man as tho he 
He is your danger— 
to that 
racial purity of which they are the 
sacred guardians. 


his appearance. 
of soap and a tub of water, 

visit to the barber shop, a haberdashery, and 
a total cost of $20 spent at 
would improve 
that his own mother would hardly recognize 
Equally so, will a few dollars invested 
in paint improve the appearance of a weath- 
er-beaten home.—J. F. Frix. 
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The Right of All the Way 


Railroad service and telephone 
service have no common factors— 
they cannot be compared, but pre- 
sent some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires 
the right of all the way over which it 
is carried. A circuit composed ofa 
pair of wires must be clear from end 
to end, for a single conversation. 


A bird’s eye view of any railroad 
track would show a procession of 
trains, one following the other, with 
intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in 
train loads by wholesale, in a public 
conveyance, and the service given to 
each passenger is limited by the 
necessities of the others; while the 
telephone carries messages Over wires 
devoted exclusively for the time being 
to the individual use of the subscriber 
or patron. Even a multi- millionaire 
could not afford the exclusive use of 
the railroad track between New York 


and Chicago. But the telephone 
user has the whole track and the 
right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 
15,000 people over a single track 
between two points in twenty-four 
hours. To transport the voices of 
15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for 
each talk, would take more than 
thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put 
On more cars or run extra trains in 
order to carry more people. It must 
build more telephone tracks—string 
more wires. 


The wonder of telephone develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the Bell 
System is soconstructed and equipped 
that an exclusive right of all the way, 
between near-by or distant points, is 
economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH GOMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 
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The “Thornhill” Wagon must 
make good—must prove satisfactory 
—or you can get your money back. 

If any part of a “ Thornhill” 
‘Wagon proves defective in one or 
five years, we will replace it free of Ask 
charge. 


The “Thornhill” 
possesses a number of features 


that compel it to outrun, outwear, 
any wagon you have ever owned. 


the dealer to show you a 
Thornhill.” 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 





‘THE BALER 


_ 25 YEARS ON THE MARKET 
Give Size of Your Engine and we will tell 
You the Baler to fit it. We Build ff 
Baling Machinery Only. 


Ann Arbor 

*“Columbia,”? with 

10-16 H. P. Bales from 
0-75 tons in 10 hours. For Steam or Gas. 


**Ann Arbor ‘*35,’’ with 6-10 H. P. Will bale 90-40 tons 


in 10 hours. Medium weight. For Gas Engine. 


Peerless Jr. and Ann Arbor No. £*20,’’ with 84-6 
H. P. Will bale 12-25 tons in 10 hours. A light weight Baler for 


Gasoline Engine. 
Our New Catalogue No. 34 Gives Details. 


Manfd. by ANN ARBOR MACHINE CO., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


ee 
There are many 


kinds of culverts — concrete, 
brick, stone, tile, metal,etc. But there’s 
only ove Culvert that will endure under every 
condition—in every climate—winter and summer, 
And that’s American Ingot Iron Corrugated Culvert— 
the choice of the biggest railroads. 


Why They Last 


American Ingot Iron Corrugated Culverts are stronger, 29 times 
over, than ordinary smooth metal pipe of the same thickness. Tests 
have proved this. These Culverts are not made of steel, but American 

Ingot [ron, guaranteed 99.84% pure. Steel, on account of its impurities, 
rusts and corrodes quickly. American Ingot Iron, due to its purity, resists 
rust many years. This is why American Ingot Iron Culverts outlast steel cul- 
verts many times over. Unlike concrete, brick, stone or tile, this culvert is 

not damaged by frost. Durability endorsed by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 


This staunch, durable, corrugated metal culvert is displacing concrete, 
brick, stone and tile culverts everywhere. First cost low—mainte- 
nance nothing. Easy to handle and install. 


Make Spring Floods Harmless 
Heavy Spring floods are harmless if American Ingot Iron Cor- 
rugated Culverts are used. They will not wash out, crack 
or break in freshet time as bridges and other culverts 
do, because the earth packs firmly in the deep cor- 
rugations. Look for the triangle trademark on 
every section—this proves that it is gen- 
uine American Ingot Iron Ob- 
tainable only from manufac- 
turers named below. 


Impure Drinking Water Causes 
Deadly Diseases 


Protect your health and your well by using 
American Corrugated Iron Well Casing. 

Keeps out roots, worms, snakes and surface 
water. Any size, easy to install, lasts a lifetime. 


There is only one “American Ingot Iron.” None other as 
pure. Beware of imitations. Made only by 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Particulars and Prices for a Postal 


American Ingot Iron May Be Had 
In Sheets-Plates-Formed Products 
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“The man and the scythe seem to work 
asone.” That is the way you will 
feel about any Farm Tools you 
buy if they are Keen Kutter 
Trade-marked Farm Tools. 
They have the ‘“‘hang’’ that 
enables you to work easily, 
naturally, fast. The day’s 
end shows work accom- / 
plished and only a healthy \ 

















tired feeling.” 
of a complete line that includes 
Scythes, Potato Hooks, Spades, 
Our Motto: ‘‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten. stad 
Send for Simmons Cream Separator Booklet No. 1331 
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I! | 
Digging Forks—a correct tool 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 
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Here we show only a beginning 
for the job to be done. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
U.S. A. 
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